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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


NASMUCH as the Pennsylvania Historical Association is a 
I service organization, belonging not only to its officers but to 

all the members, everyone interested in its growth will be glad 
to learn of ways in which the Association can be served. I wish 
to call attention to several methods by which those in the teaching 
profession and those who have contributed to PENNSYLVANIA 
History can help not only themselves but the society as well. 


The editors of PENNsyLVANrA History have surplus stocks of 
some of the more recent issues and are anxious to get these into 
use. As was suggested at the Lancaster convention, those who 
teach United States history, Pennsylvania history, the integrated 
course, or any similar one, may find certain numbers of the maga- 
zine very useful for instructional purposes. 


Certain issues of the journal are especially applicable to this 
treatment. For instance, the lumber issue of October, 1952, would 
make valuable study material for a course either in American or 
Pennsylvania history, and the students would enjoy the excel- 
lent style and fine illustrations. As another instance, the conven- 
tion number should be quite usable on the campus where the meet- 
ing was held. 


The advantages of such a procedure are endless, but several are 
worth noting: (1) Serviceable material can thus be made avail- 
able to the instructor and students; all too frequently such aids 
are hard to come by. (2) The Association could get additional 
income from the sale of excess supplies of the magazine. (3) Stu- 
dents would come to know the organ of the Association and some 
at least might later subscribe to it; indeed one of our problems is 
that of introducing the magazine to those who might be interested 
in it and who might need it for their own enlightenment. 


A second request applies to those who have written articles for 
PENNSYLVANIA History and who therefore may have duplicates 
of certain numbers. It is customary to present each contributor 
with a few extra copies of the issue in which his contribution ap- 
pears. The Association receives calls for sets of the magazine, 
beginning with the first number, particularly from libraries which 
decide to make it part of their research facilities. The rub is 
that, while we have plenty of extra copies of more recent numbers, 
we are unable to supply some of the earlier ones which are totally 
out of print. That fact deters some libraries from buying sets 
because they desire complete files or none at all. 


On the back page of this issue is printed a list of the most needed 
numbers up to about 1947. I earnestly request every member of 
long standing to look through this list carefully and then to check 
his own file of PENNSYLVANIA History. Duplicates only take up 
space and do no good. If you have even one extra copy of any of 
the wanted numbers, will you not present it to the Association? 

The editor has asked me to say that the subscription envelope 
enclosed in this issue is not a reminder of dues to be paid, but a 
suggestion which it is hoped you will pass on to some friend who 
shares your interest in the history of Pennsylvania. 


Wuttam A. Russ, Jr. 




















The story is told of a Roman pilot whose vessel was threatened 
with destruction in a storm. Uncertain to which of his gods, if 
any, it would be efficacious to appeal for help, he uttered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


“O Father Jupiter, you can save us if you will, you can sink us 
if you will. O Father Neptune, you can save us if you will, you 
can sink us if you will. But, O Father Jupiter and O Father 
Neptune, whether you save us or sink us, I will hold my tiller true.” 


The words, DUM CLAVUM RECTUM TENEA\M, “if I but 
hold my tiller true’—a proverbial phrase among Roman seamen 
—came to mean, as used by classical writers,.that success lies, not 
in external achievement, but in courageous adherence to one’s 
duty and one’s vision, whatever the outcome. 


It was appropriate that Admiral Penn, father of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, should have taken this as his motto: “If I but hold 
my tiller true.” Our William Penn used it in the abbreviated form, 
DUM CLAVUM TENEAM. His grandchildren restored it to 
the form which Quintillian had made familiar, DUM CLAVUM 
RECTUM TENEAM, not changing the meaning by the addi- 


tional word (true or steady) but making it more explicit. 


In the political rough and tumble of early Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam Penn had sufficient need to invoke the spirit of the family 
motto, as our opening article in this issue gives evidence. The 
enlightened principles on which he founded his government sur- 
vived, although its human instruments were found, to his surprise 
and disappointment, to be imperfect in the spiritual awareness 
which he had postulated for the “Holy Experiment.” 


Editor 








WILLIAM PENN AT THE AGE OF FIFTY-TWO 
From a portrait in Durham, England. 


Courtesy Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
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THE FAILURE OF THE “HOLY EXPERIMENT” 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1684-1699 


By Epwin B. BronNneErR* 


HE founding of colonial Pennsylvania was a great success. 

Let there be no misunderstanding in regard to that matter. 
The facts speak for themselves. From the very beginning colonists 
came to the Delaware Valley in great numbers. Philadelphia grew 
rapidly and was eventually the largest town in the British colonies. 
The area under cultivation expanded steadily; Pennsylvania con- 
tinued to grow throughout the colonial period, and her pecuniary 
success has never been questioned. 

The Proprietor granted his freemen an enlightened form of 
government, and gradually accepted a series of proposals by the 
citizenry for liberalizing the constitution. As an outgrowth of the 
Quaker belief that all men are children of God, the colony granted 
religious toleration to virtually all who wished to settle, made a 
practice of treating the Indians in a fair and just manner, opposed 
(as a matter of conscience) resorting to war, experimented with 
enlightened principles in regard to crime and punishment, and 
fostered advanced ideas concerning the equality of the sexes and 
the enslavement of human beings. 

As a colonizing venture, the founding of Pennsylvania was a 
triumph for William Penn and those who joined with him in the 
undertaking. 

On the other hand, conditions which prevailed in Pennsylvania 
in the first decades caused Penn untold grief, and results fell far 
short of what he had envisaged when he wrote concerning the 


*Dr. Edwin B. Bronner of Temple University is author of Thomas Earle 
as a Reformer and “Quaker Landmarks in Early Philadelphia” (in Historic 
Philadelphia, published by the American Philosophical Society, 1953). The 
present paper, which grew out of a new study of Pennsylvania’s first twenty 
years, was read at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation, October 23, 1953. os 











94 PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
establishment of a “holy experiment.” In fact, it is not too much 
to say that the “holy experiment,” as Penn himself understood 
the term, was a failure. That is the thesis of this paper. 

The first task is one of definition. It is necessary to consider as 
carefully as space will permit, what William Penn and other 
Quakers meant by the term, “holy experiment.” The remainder 
and major portion of the study will be devoted to an examination 
of the fifteen years which ended with the return of Penn to Penn- 
sylvania in 1699, for the purpose of explaining both why and how 
the “holy experiment” failed. 

Seventeenth-century Quakers believed that their earthly exist- 
ence and their spiritual life were closely interrelated. When Penn 
was granted Pennsylvania in March, 1681, he expressed his 
thoughts in these familiar words: “For my country, I eyed the 
Lord in the obtaining of it, and more was I drawn inward to look 
to him and to owe it to his hand and power, than to any other 
way. I have so obtained it, and desire that I may not be unworthy 
of his love, but do that which may answer his kind providence, 
and serve his truth and people; that an example may be set up to 
the nations; there may be room there, though not here, for such 
an holy experiment.”? Penn hoped to plant a utopian community ; 
he hoped to establish in the New World a government, a society, 
which would serve as an example to all mankind.? 

Quakers believed in direct communion between God and man. 
They believed that there was something of God in every man, 
and they referred to it as the “Inward Christ,” the “Light Within,” 
or the “Seed of God.” Because they believed that man held a 
divine spark within him, they believed it was possible to live in 
accordance with the highest Christian ethic, and they tried to 
practice the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. In fact, they 
proclaimed to the world that they were creating a society pat- 
terned upon the Apostolic Church.* 


*To James Harrison. August 25, 1681. Penn Manuscripts, Domestic and 
Miscellaneous Letters, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Hereafter HSP. 

*?Examples of his political views may be found in the following: Eng- 
land’s Great Interest in the Choice of this New Parliament, etc. (1679), 
original broadside, Quaker Collection, Haverford College; The Excellent 
Priviledge of Liberty and Property, etc. (Philadelphia, 1687), original 
pamphlet, Quaker Collection, Haverford College. 

*In 1696 Penn wrote a pamphlet entitled Primitive Christianity Revived 
in the Faith and Practice of the People Called Quakers. 
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Penn expected this deep spiritual quality to permeate every 
facet of life in the plantation, and particularly the government. In 
the Preface to the First Frame of Government, Penn wrote: 
“government seems to me a part of religion itself, a thing sacred 
in its institution and end.” However, he added: “Governments, 
like clocks, go from the motion men give them, and as govern- 
ments are made and moved by men, so by them are they ruined 
too. . .. Let men be good, and the government cannot be bad; if 
it be ill, they will cure it. But if men be bad, let the government 
be never so good, they will endeavour to warp and spoil to their 
turn.’”* 

After his return to England Penn wrote to the colonists on one 
occasion: “Be most just, as in the sight of the all-seeing, all- 
searching God ; and before you let your spirits into an affair, retire 
to him... that he may give you a good understanding, and govern- 
ment of your selves, in the management thereof; which is that 
which truly crowns public actions, and dignifies those, that per- 
form them. . . . Love, forgive, help and serve one another; and 
let the people learn by your example, as well as by your power, 
the happy life of concord.”* These were not words addressed to 
the Quaker meeting for worship. Penn was offering advice and 
direction to the five men he had just named in February, 1687, to 
govern the colony as Commissioners of State. 

To William Penn the “holy experiment” was to be far more than 
a good government under which liberal ideas prevailed; it was to 
be a community motivated by an awareness of the indwelling spirit 
of God; it was to be “Primitive Christianity Revived.” 

The colony was founded under auspicious circumstances. Penn 
obtained a charter for Pennsylvania from Charles II in 1681, and 
came to the New World the following year. The land along the 
Delaware was not entirely uninhabited by Europeans, and the 


* Staughton George, et al., editors, Charter to William Penn, and Laws of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, etc. (Harrisburg, 1879), 92, 93. Hereafter 
Charter and Laws. In the brochures which Penn wrote at this time to en- 
courage persons to settle in Pennsylvania, he called to join him: “Men of 
universal Spirits, that have an eye to the Good of Posterity, and that both 
understand and delight to promote good Discipline and just Government 
among a plain and well intending people.” “Some Account of the Province 
of Pennsylvania.” Albert Cook Myers, editor, Narratives of Early Pennsyl- 
vania West Jersey and Delaware (New York, 1912), 202-215. 

5 Robert Proud, The History of Pennsylvania, etc. (Philadelphia, 1797), I, 
305-307. 
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OBVERSE OF THE GREAT SEAL OF WILLIAM PENN 


Swedes on the west bank as well as the English Quakers on the 
east bank, aided hundreds of new settlers to establish themselves. 
Penn prepared a constitution for the province before leaving Eng- 
land, but agreed to modify it to fit the needs of the colonists, and 
in 1683 the Second Frame, or Charter of Liberties, was drawn up 
following conferences between the representatives of the freemen 
and Penn.® It provided for a two-house legislature, a Council and 
Assembly. The Council was to serve as the real legislative body, 
while the Assembly was virtually limited to approving or defeating 
bills proposed to it by the upper house. 

Penn had been given a proprietary charter by the Crown, and 
he granted land to the settlers with the proviso that they owe him 
a quit-rent forever. The rate was one shilling for each hundred 
acres. Thus Penn was not only spiritual leader of the religious 
community and head of the government, but he was also landlord 
of every settler, and expected to receive a yearly rental from 
each landholder. 


Penn’s stay in the plantation was cut short by a boundary dis- 


® Charter and Laws, 155-161. 
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pute between himself and Lord Baltimore of Maryland, and he re- 
turned to England in 1684 to defend his grant, placing the guidance 
of the government in the hands of the Council. He left in Pennsyl- 
vania a small colony which was constantly growing, peopled by a 
community of fellow worshippers, prepared to govern themselves 
under a liberal charter. Surely William Penn had done a magnificent 
piece of work in launching the “holy experiment.” 

Not long after Penn returned to England he became embroiled 
in a dispute with the colonists which continued to be a perpetual 
source of conflict. He expected the colony to raise money through 
taxation to support the government, and assumed that the colonists 
would pay him their quit-rents. During the period under con- 
sideration the colonists seldom fulfilled either of these expectations. 
In the early years the settlers had little money, for Pennsylvania 
was a new, struggling colony. Later, when they were in a better 
financial condition, they still refused to support their own govern- 
ment or to pay their rents to Penn. On his part, Penn nagged the 
colonists, and all idea of the “holy experiment” was forgotten by 
both sides long before 1699. 

In letter after letter Penn begged the freemen to send him 
money. On one occasion he declared that he would sell the shirt 
off his back before he would ask the people for money again, 
writing, “This is no Anger, tho I am grieved, but a cool & resolved 
thought.’* But he never ceased to demand the money which he 
felt the colonists owed him. In 1696 Penn wrote to Robert Turner, 
“T have not seen Six pence these twice six years, my Plantation 
expensive & yet ruinous, a lovely place & good beginning, but every 
one minding their own things.”* By the end of the century, the 
Proprietor estimated that he had spent £20,000 upon the colony, 
with very little return.® 

Penn was frequently inconsistent in his fiscal relations with the 
colonists, and this did not ease the situation. He once asked his 
Land Commissioners to collect quit-rents in money rather than 


7 January 28, 1687. Penn MSS, Domestic. John Blackwell, the Puritan 
sent to govern the colony in 1688, to restore order and respect for Penn in 
the colony, wrote that whenever he attempted to collect the quit-rents, “I 
finde more than usuall dis-composure.” April 9, 1689. Gratz Collection, Gov- 
ernors, HSP. 

8 December 25, 1696. Dreer Collection, Penn Letters. HSP. 

®Penn to Lord Romney. September 7, 1701. Penn MSS, Granville Penn 
Book. HSP. 
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in produce, and turned around in the same letter to promise each 
of the men ten bushels of English wheat as their payment from 
him for their services.'° Unaware of his own inconsistency, Penn 
pointed out to the colonists the contradiction between their pro- 
testations of love for him which constantly flowed from Pennsyl- 
vania to England, and the failure of the people to pay their quit- 
rents. “Methinks the country yt desires me so much should have 
some care to get my own easily.””"! 

Penn also suffered during these years from financial difficulties 





REVERSE OF THE GREAT SEAL 


at home.*? It is no wonder that he cried out in desperation to his 
colonists, but they remained impervious to all requests for assist- 
ance. It is apparent that the “holy experiment” was besmirched by 
unseemly striving over worldly treasure. 

In the first years after Penn returned to England in 1684, the 
colonists were given every opportunity to govern themselves. The 
Proprietor left the exercise of executive authority in the hands 

February 1, 1687. Society Miscellaneous Collection, Philadelphia County. 
Hor. 

“ October 22, 1687. Penn MSS, Domestic. 


2 William R. Shepherd, Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania (New 
York, 1896), 183-198. 
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of the Council, which was elected by the freemen. The result was 
unfortunate for a number of reasons. Councillors would not attend 
meetings. Sometimes there was an interval of five months between 
sessions. When the Council met there were often quarrels which 
were not a good example to the community. When Penn rep- 
rimanded the Councillors for quarreling, Phineas Pemberton an- 
swered that “The Councill Ever Since thou went has been very 
agreeing and unanimous wch has been a great Stay to us and I 
hop the lord will preserve and raise the heads of them who are 
true harted to him and the govermt [,] above the surging waves 
of ye pestiferous apostates & runagadors that would flow over 
them.”’*® The words used by Pemberton to describe the opposition 


‘in the Council indicate the hard feelings which abounded. Finally, 


the Council and Assembly quarreled bitterly over the powers and 
prerogatives which each held. 

In addition, there was trouble in the courts. Nicholas More, who 
was not a Quaker but very prominent as president of the Free 
Society of Traders, was one of the provincial judges.’* He was 
impeached in 1685. Among the charges which were brought against 
him, was one that he abused witnesses who appeared before him.*® 
Penn felt it necessary to urge the colonists “to give the lye to thos 
vile & repeated slanders cast on ye Province, or you rather & the 
rest of the Magistracy.’”"® 

Penn stood by helplessly and watched the breakdown of the 
“holy experiment.”” He sent letters of counsel to the government, 
mentioning the “scurvy Quarrels, that break out, to the Disgrace 
of the Province [.] there is nothing but Good said of the Place, 
and little thats Good said of the People.”’* In February, 1687, he 
sent word that there would be a change in the government, and 
announced that thereafter five Commissioners of State would 
assume the executive responsibility in Pennsylvania. Penn sent 
explicit directions for the reform of the government by these men."* 

% April 3, 1687. Etting Collection, Pemberton. HSP. 

“For the Free Society of Traders see Joseph S. Davis, Essays in the 
Earlier History of American Corporations (Cambridge, Mass., 1917), and 
Shaw Livermore, Early American Land Companies, etc. (New York, 1939). 

® Minutes of the Provincial Council of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1852), 
I, 135-137. Hereafter Col. Rec. ; 

1 December 21, 1687. Penn MSS, Domestic. 

* November 20, 1686. [bid. : 

% Proud, History of Pennsylvania, I, 305-307. The Commissioners were: 


Thomas Lloyd, Nicholas More, James Claypoole, Robert Turner, and John 
Eckley. 
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Apparently the colonists did not approve of this change, which 
took the executive authority from the elected representatives and 
placed it in the hands of men appointed by the Proprietor. Penn’s 
order was ignored. Penn became suspicious when conflicting letters 
began to arrive in England, some from the Councillors and their 
friends indicating that the change had been made, others that the 
government was unchanged.'® 

Penn was desperate. The quit-rents were unpaid, the Council 
would not meet, the members of the government quarreled with 
one another, the courts did not command the respect of the colonists, 
his orders were flagrantly ignored, and some men had resorted to 
deliberate misrepresentation to deceive him. He decided to send a 
strong deputy governor to the colony to straighten out matters. 


The naming of the Puritan, John Blackwell, as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania was an admission by William Penn that the 
“holy experiment” was either a failure or teetered on the brink of 
failure.2°° The Quakers and the Puritans had long been foes in 
England. The appointment of Blackwell, in 1688, was a deliberate 
slap at Pennsylvania, and it was so interpreted by the Quakers.” 

Penn wrote to the Commissioners of State in regard to the com- 
ing of Blackwell: he is to “confer in private with you, & square 
himself by your advice, but bear down with visible authority, vice 
and faction. . . . If he does not please you, he shall be layed aside 
for it is not that I am displeased with your care, or service.”** To 
Blackwell Penn gave instructions that he was to enforce the 
Charter and laws in a strict fashion, maintain peace and justice, 
see that the quit-rents were collected, and do other things necessary 
to the well being and prosperity of the colony and of the pro- 
prietor.**> In other words, he was to do everything which the 
colonists had failed to do, and, at the same time, was to remain 
subservient to the provincial Councillors. William Penn had placed 


2 Penn to James Harrison. September 8, 1687. Penn MSS, Domestic. Penn 
to the Commissioners. December 27, 1687. Parrish Collection, Proud Papers. 
Hor. 

*® Nicholas B. Wainwright, “Governor John Blackwell,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, LXXIV, 457-472, is an excellent sum- 
mary of Blackwell’s year at Philadelphia. 

“Phineas Pemberton to Penn. April 8, 1689. Etting Collection, Pemberton. 

22 September 18, 1688. Dreer Collection, Penn Letters. HSP. 

*% Proud, History of Pennsylvania, I, 339 
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Blackwell in an impossible position before he ever arrived in the 
colony. 

The Council opposed him at every turn, and soon made him 
sorry that he had ever left Massachusetts. Thomas Lloyd, former 
President of the Council, led the opposition to Blackwell, though 
he was not a member of the Council at the time.** Blackwell wrote 
to Penn complaining that Lloyd was “indeavoring to keep all your 
affayrs in the same posture of Laxness and confusion, wherinto 
by his management of them they are reduced.’’** Blackwell finally 
instituted impeachment proceedings against Lloyd, in his capacity 
of Keeper of the Great Seal, charging him with eleven high mis- 
demeanors, crimes and offences, but the Assembly took no action 
against him.*° 

Blackwell took up various topics with the Council, such as the 
operation of the courts, the collection of quit-rents, or the establish- 
ment of some means of defense, but all of his suggestions were 
rejected. Frustrated at every turn, Blackwell wrote to Penn that 
the freemen paid no attention to anyone in authority because of 
“the whistling ayr in some mens heads [which] would not admitt 
a hearing, .. .” and added that the colony needed to be purged, for 
there were many who had eaten more of the “Honey of your con- 
cessions . . . than their stomacks can beare.”** 

Blackwell arrived December 17, 1688. By April 9, 1689, he had 
resigned and was pleading with Penn to rescue him from his in- 
tolerable situation. He said of the Quakers, “Tis admirable Sr, 
That coming from under persecution, No person though Ever so 
respectfull, if not under the dialect of a Friend, can have civill 
treatment, or justice done against so high a Criminal if a Friend 

. the thing aymed at, is, That the Criminall [Lloyd] may 
Succede me. . . .”*8 On another occasion he wrote, “I can have 
no more charity towards such satanicall spirits.’’*® 

While it would be patently unfair to accept the criticism of the 
Quakers voiced by Blackwell at face value, nevertheless it is ap- 
parent to anyone who reads the Minutes of the Council and the 
correspondence of the period that the Quakers utterly refused to 

** See Isaac Sharpless, Political Leaders of Provincial Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia, 1919), 55-83. 

* January 25, 1689. Society Miscellaneous Collection. HSP. 

* April 2, 1689. Penn MSS, Blackwell Papers. HSP. 

7 January 26, 1689. Society Miscellaneous Collection. 


* April 9, 1689. Gratz Collection, Governors. HSP. 
® January 13, 1690. Society Miscellaneous Collection. 
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New Religion. m his fecond Change fince he left the 
QUAKERS. 
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see any good in Blackwell, and treated him in an un-Christian 
manner. Less than a year before Blackwell arrived, Penn had 
written to the colonists: “They that live near to God will live far 
from themselves, & . . . have a low opinion of themselves; & out 
of that low & humble Frame of Spirit it is that true charity grows 
. .. there can be no Union, no comfortable Society without it. O, 
that the People of my Province & Parts annexed felt this gracious 
Quality abounding in them, my Work would soon be done.”*° 
There had been little evidence of “low opinion of themselves” by 
the members of the government. 

The Quakers had written to Penn concerning Blackwell, describ- 
ing his arbitrary ways. In addition, they confessed their former 
errors and professed great love and respect for Penn. One letter 
closed with these words: We “see the difference between an 
affectionate & tender father whose children we know we are, and 
a Severe hardhearted father in law who hath no share nor lot nor 
portion among us.’*' Penn was deeply touched by these protesta- 
tions of love and affection, and returned the executive authority 
into the hands of the Council. Unfortunately, the colonists did not 
profit from the experience with Blackwell. A quarrel soon broke 
out between Pennsylvania and Delaware.** Pennsylvania was 
growing rapidly, while Delaware, the older settlement, remained 
relatively static. Pennsylvania was largely a Quaker colony, while 
the Lower Counties, as they were called, were primarily non- 
Quaker. The government usually met at Philadelphia, instead of 
convening in alternate years at New Castle. Feelings were so high 
between the two provinces that the Delaware members of the 
Council and Assembly finally stopped attending sessions in Phila- 
delphia in 1691. 

In the meantime, a political division had developed in Pennsyl- 
vania which roughly paralleled a religious split. Known as the 
Keithian Schism, it is named for George Keith, a well educated 
Scotsman, one of the leading theologians among Friends.** He 

*® December 27, 1687. Parrish Collection, Proud Papers (copy). 

*| Seven members of the Council, to Penn. April 9, 1689. Penn MSS, 
Official Correspondence. HSP. 

* Penn had prevailed upon his friend, James, Duke of York, to give him 
Delaware, to guarantee that Pennsylvania would not be cut off from the 
Atlantic by an unfriendly colony on the shore of the Delaware Bay. The 


two colonies came back together for a time, but were permanently separated 
in 1703 


8 See Ethyn Williams Kirby, George Keith (New York, 1942). 
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denounced certain theological concepts held by some Friends, and 
also criticized political leaders, implying that Quakers should re- 
frain from participating in the government. He had drawn up a 
statement of belief or creed, demanding that all Friends subscribe 
to his ideas, but the suggestion was rejected. In 1691 a faction 
had been formed which supported Keith, while the majority of 
Friends remained with Thomas Lloyd, Samuel Jennings, and 
others. Keith’s criticisms of the government and of certain indi- 
viduals reached such extremes that indictments were eventually 
issued against Keith, William Bradford who printed his pamphlets 
for him, and several other Keithians.** The schismatic leader finally 
left the colony and returned to England to gain support.*® The 
Keithian Schism scarcely enhanced the chances of a successful 
“holy experiment.” 


By this time a new threat to the “holy experiment” had appeared. 
When James II was forced to abdicate his throne in 1688, persons 
who had been associated with him were suspected of disloyalty by 
his successor, William of Orange. William Penn, who had been a 
personal friend of the deposed ruler, was arrested and held in jail 
three times in the following two years. At the same time, war 
having broken out between England and France, called King 
William’s War in America, Pennsylvania refused to participate in 
the defense of the colonies by contributing either money or men, 
pleading conscientious scruples. In addition, the Crown had re- 
ceived reports of internal disorders in the colony. 

When William III determined to seize the province, he placed 
it under the supervision of Benjamin Fletcher, Governor of New 
York, who ruled the colony through his deputy, William Markham, 
for two years, beginning in April, 1693. Fletcher organized in 
Pennsylvania a government similar to those found in other royal 
colonies. His primary interest was to raise money to aid in financ- 
ing campaigns by New York troops against Canada. For three 


* One charge against Keith was that he defamed “Samll Richardson he 
being a magistrate of this County, in Bidding him go home to his Whores 
And | calling him heinious old man said he took up maids Petticoats [,] Ex- 
posing his reputation before some hundreds of People Contrary to that 
Law in that Case made & Provided.” Penn Letterbooks, I. American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

®* When he failed to convince English Friends that he was right, he 
joined the Church of England, and returned to America as a representative 
of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
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years the Quakers in the government had rejected all pleas for 
money on the grounds that they opposed war on principle. Now, 
however, since Penn was no longer their proprietor, they were 
deprived of the privileges which they once enjoyed under his 
Charter and laws. When Fletcher agreed to confirm them in the 
liberties and privileges which they formerly held under Penn, if 
they would appropriate £760 for the war effort, they reluctantly 
agreed to compromise their Quaker principles in exchange for their 
political liberties.*® 

Fletcher made this comment about the Philadelphians: “I have 
spent some weeks there but never yett found so much self con- 
ceite [;] they will rather dye then resist with Carnall weapons, 
nay they would perswade me their Province was in no danger... 
their minutes of Council and Assembly which are now Transcrib- 
ing for you, will appear a farce." 

In 1694 Penn came out from under the cloud of royal op- 
probrium, and was again allowed to appear in court. He soon 
persuaded the Crown to return Pennsylvania to him, and, as a 
part of the understanding, promised that the colony would obey all 
requests for money or men.** Knowing full well that Pennsylvania 
Quakers would resent this promise, he wrote them: “wee must 
Creep when wee cannot goe and it is as Necessarie for us in the 
things of this life to be wise as to be Innocent [.] a word to the 
wise is enough.’*® This pragmatic attitude towards one of the 
fundamental beliefs of Friends, by the leader of Pennsylvania, 
made the “holy experiment,” which Penn had held up to the 
world to examine in 1682, seem shopworn and tawdry to the 
observer in 1694. 

When the government was restored to Penn, it was with the 
proviso that Markham remain as deputy governor. Markham’s new 
commission arrived in Pennsylvania in March, 1695, and he gov- 


*® The proceedings of the General Assembly which met in 1693 are to be 
found in Col. Rec., I, 398-433; and Votes and Proceedings of the House of 
Representatives of the Province of Pennsylvania, 1682-1776. Pennsylvania 
Archives (Harrisburg, 1931-1935), Eighth Series, I, 127-154. 

* To William Blathwayt. June 12, and August 15, 1693. Documents Rela- 
tive to the Colonial History of the State of New York, etc. (Albany, 1853, 
1854), IV, 31, 32, 37. 

July 13, 1694. Board of Trade Journals, 1675-1782. Transcribed from 
the original manuscript volumes in the Public Record Office of England for 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1681-1702. 

*® November 24, 1694. Penn Letterbooks, I. American Philosophical Society. 
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erned the colony until Penn’s return late in 1699. Again a dispute 
developed within the province. The freemen could not agree to 
return to government under the Charter of Liberties of 1683. 
Over the objections of a minority, a new constitution was drawn 
up in 1696, called Markham’s Frame. This charter, which con- 
tinued the privilege granted under royal control of allowing the 
Assembly to initiate legislation, served as the frame of government 
for three years, although Penn never gave his consent to the use 
of it, and it was abrogated after his return. 


One of the obstacles which faced those who attempted to estab- 





SLATE ROOF HOUSE 
Home of William Penn in Philadelphia during his second visit, 1699-1701. 


lish a “holy experiment” in Pennsylvania was the fact that the 
province was in the British Empire. The Crown was moving 
in the direction of greater control over the colonies, as evidenced 
by the creation of the Board of Trade in 1696. Perhaps it was 
impossible for the “holy experiment” to succeed as a part of an 
imperial system, and particularly one which was frequently in- 
volved in warfare.*° Attacks by those who resented the Quaker 
government reached a fever pitch in the last few years of the 


“See Guy F. Hershberger, “The Pennsylvania Quaker oo in 
Politics, 1682-1756,” Mennonite Quarterly Review, X, 187-221 
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century. Reports from neighboring colonies, from royal officials, 
and from Anglicans in Philadelphia aroused the Board of Trade 
to such an extent that William Penn was forced to return to the 
colony in 1699. 


The accusation was frequently made that Pennsylvania, because 
of its peace principles, was a haven for pirates and illicit traders. 
The fact that pirates and illicit traders visited nearly every colony 
in this period of history was conveniently forgotten by those who 
leveled criticism against pacifist Pennsylvania.** 


More reprehensible was the connivance of some Quakers in 
using local courts to prevent royal officials from prosecuting per- 
sons engaged in smuggling and other illegal activities. After one 
such episode, Robert Quary, judge of the Admiralty Court for 
the Delaware Bay area, was provoked to write: “I very well knew 
them to bee a perverse, obstenant and turbulent People, that will 
not submitt to any power or Lawes but their owne . . . they have 
so long encouredged and carried on a most pernitious Illegal trade 
... contrary to Law... that no ordinary meanes can make them 
part with it.”’*? 

The Anglicans, accustomed to the preferred position which they 
enjoyed as members of the established church in England, resented 
the fact that they were a minority in Pennsylvania, and complained 
loudly about real and imagined injustices. Concerning their com- 
plaints, Penn wrote: “We cannot yet be so self-denying as to let 
those that had no part in the heat of the day, not one third of the 
number, and not one fourth of the estate, and not one tenth of 
the trouble and labour should give laws to us, and make us dis- 
senters, and worse than that in our own country.’ 


By the time that he returned to the colony at the order of the 
Board of Trade in December, 1699, to enforce respect for royal 
authority and restore the reputation of the plantation in the eyes 
of the Crown, William Penn had given up any thought of a “holy 


“See Winfred T. Root, The Relations of Pennsylvania with the British 
Government, 1695-1765 (New York, 1912). 

“September 6, 1698. Board of Trade Papers, Proprieties, 1697-1776. 
Transcribed from the original manuscript volumes in the Public Record 
Office of England for the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 1697-1702, 
II, B 34. 

© To Robert Harley, n.d. Historical Manuscripts Commission. The Manu- 
scripts of the Duke of Portland (London, 1894-1901), IV, 31, 32. 
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experiment” as he had once envisioned it. A short time earlier he 
had written, “The Reports are . . . that there is no place more over 
run with wickedness [,] sins so very scandalous, openly Comitted, 
in defiance of law & virtue [,] facts so foul, I am forbid [by] 
my common modesty to relate them.’** Thus did Penn in a 
moment of despair describe the colony which had been established 
as an “example to the nations.” 

The responsibility for the failure cannot be placed upon the 
shoulders of any one man or group of persons. The settlers in 
Pennsylvania, who might have made the utopian dream a reality, 
were in some measure responsible for the failure. However, it 
would be impossible to prove that any substantial portion of the 
colonists shared the dream of the “holy experiment” with Penn. 
If they shared it with him while he resided in the colony, they lost 
the vision after his return to England in 1684. Certainly William 
Penn, who has been granted an important place in history as the 
founder of the colony, bears, at the same time, a portion of the 
responsibility for the failure of the “holy experiment.” In addi- 
tion, the intrusion of external forces played their share in causing 
the breakdown of the hopes and desires of the founders. 


“September 5, 1697. Dreer Collection, Penn Letters, See Edwin B. Bron- 
ner, “Philadelphia County Court of Quarter Sessions and Common Pleas, 
1695,” Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, LX XVII, 457-480. 








EDWIN A. VAN VALKENBURG AND 
THE PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN 
1899-1924 


By Rosert L. Btoom* 


HE “Progressive Revolt,” that nation-wide reaction of the 
Sees 1900’s against the complacency of the “Gilded Age,” 
reached even unto Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. The forces 
of Reform, heretofore waging an unequal struggle with the vari- 
ous political “machines” in the city and the state, hoped for an 
end to the plundering of tax-payers, the trifling with public in- 
terests, and the inability of the citizenry to lodge effective protests. 
This was particularly true in “corrupt and contented” Philadel- 
phia, where good government elements for two decades had fought 
ballot-box stuffers, official corruption, and criminal extravagance 
on the part of the municipal authorities.’ 


The burgeoning optimism for a better day owed much to the 
labors of Thomas B. Wanamaker and Edwin A. Van Valkenburg, 
proprietor and editor respectively of the Philadelphia North 
American. Reform had seldom received a “good press” in Phila- 
delphia. But with Wanamaker’s purchase of the North American 
from Clayton McMichael in February, 1899, this situation was 
partially corrected. The “Old North” was transferred into one of 
the nation’s more effective and widely circulated “progressive 
dailies.” 

Neither Wanamaker nor Van Valkenburg knew very much 
about conducting a metropolitan journal, but this lack was offset 
by the former’s adequate purse and the latter’s energy, zeal, con- 
tacts, and experience in practical politics. The effectiveness of 


*Dr. Robert L. Bloom is Assistant Professor of History, Gettysburg 
College. The present paper was read at the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association, October 24, 1953. 

*Among the best accounts of machine politics in Philadelphia for the 
post-Civil War period are: George Vickers, The Fall of Bossism (Phila- 
delphia, 1888); Louis Seaber. “Philadelphia's Machine in Action,” The 
Independent, LVI (1905), 584-587; and E. V. Smalley, “The Philadelphia 
Committee of One Hundred,” Century Magazine, XXVI (1883), 395-399, 
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the many North American crusades that followed, however, was 
largely due to Van Valkenburg’s vigorous and ingenious editor- 
ship. In an age when personal journalism was largely a thing of 
the past, Van Valkenburg made of the paper a generally recog- 
nized vehicle for his own views, and the North American came 
to be identified rather with Van Valkenburg, the editor, than with 
Wanamaker, its owner.’ ; 

Although he was not a native Philadelphian, the editor’s an- 
cestral roots were deep in Pennsylvania soil. He was born in 1869, 
in Tioga County, of Dutch and Connecticut Yankee stock, and 
thus he perhaps came naturally by the stubborn independence 
which he later displayed as an editor. He received his early school- 
ing in the Wellsboro public schools, and after a brief term at 
Cornell University, which he was compelled to discontinue be- 
cause of poor health, he returned to Wellsboro to engage in vari- 
ous occupational pursuits—store keeper, shoe clerk, and surveyor 
for the New York Central Railroad. Eventually, he joined his 
brother-in-law, William L. Shearer, in the purchase and opera- 
tion of the Wellsboro Republican Advocate, a venture which 
launched him on a political career of exceeding interest and ex- 
citement, terminating only with his death in 1932. 

In view of his later anti-machine reputation, it is ironic that 
Van Valkenburg’s first important role in Pennsylvania politics 
came as a member of the organization controlled by Matthew S. 
Quay. “Van’s” yeoman efforts for the Republican tickets in Tioga 
County in the 1890’s won the attention of Quay, who was always 
eager to bind promising young politicos to his organization, and 
the young up-country journalist was rewarded by the post of 
Clerk of the House Committee on Appropriations at Harrisburg 
in 1894. This was a political appointment pure and simple, but 
Van Valkenburg appears to have regarded his responsibilities 
with the utmost seriousness. He tried conscientiously to serve the 
legislative committee in the interests of honesty and economy. 

* The general impression that it was John Wanamaker who purchased the 
North American in 1899 is erroneous. No doubt the merchant prince ap- 
proved of his son’s acquisition, but James S. Benn, who knew both Wana- 
makers, states positively that it was the younger Wanamaker who was the 
actual owner. Tom Wanamaker apparently used the family’s “open account,” 
to which, as a member of the Wanamaker firm, he had access. This prob- 


ably accounts for the impression that the North American was purchased by 
John Wanamaker. James S. Benn to the writer, January 9, 1951. 
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This phenomenon must have been a refreshing, if not disturbing, 
spectacle to Pennsylvania legislators of the ‘nineties. He occupied 
a key post, and he was able to observe the inner workings of the 
state government, particularly its financial operations. As a prom- 
ising cog in the Quay Machine, Van Valkenburg became thor- 
oughly schooled in the intricate methods of a tightly knit and dis- 
ciplined political organization. This was to serve him well when 
he later fired his innumerable editorial blasts at “Quayism” in 
Pennsylvania politics. 


Although always a Republican in his political affiliations, Van 
Valkenburg was a consistent rebel. He abhorred “bosses” and 
“machines,” and he was soon to become disillusioned with Quay. 
In economic matters a conservative, he first seceded from the reg- 
ular Republican organization in 1895, when he gagged at Senator 
Donald Cameron’s “silver heresy.” Although Quay withheld or- 
ganization support from Cameron, Van Valkenburg aligned him- 
self with ex-Postmaster General John Wanamaker, who headed 
a dissident faction and who had ambitions to succeed Cameron at 
Washington. Wanamaker employed Van Valkenburg and A. K. 
McClure as intermediaries between Quay and himself. Van Valk- 
enburg, already an incipient insurgent, broke with his erstwhile 
patron and went over to the Wanamaker camp.° 


In the subsequent Quay-Wanamaker contest for control of Re- 
publicanism in Pennsylvania, Van Valkenburg served as field 
marshal for the anti-Quay faction. Possessing a complete knowl- 
edge of Quay’s methods, he fought fire with fire. He organized 
and led the “Committee of Seventy-Six,” a group of Republican 


legislators who pledged themselves to unrelenting opposition to 
Quay during the 1896 session of the General Assembly. Two years 
later Wanamaker toured Pennsylvania from Philadelphia to Erie, 
flaying Quay in a series of able speeches. Contemporaries in a 


*For an account of Van Valkenburg’s part in this see, E. J. Stackpole, 
Behind the Scenes With a Newspaper Man (Philadelphia, 1927), 265 ff. 
McClure gives his version in his Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania (Phila- 
delphia, 1905), II, 598-599. 

*Van Valkenburg was indicted in 1897, on charges of attempted bribery 
of legislators in the interest of Wanamaker’s senatorial candidacy of 1896. 
The trial never came off, and Wanamakerites declared that it was quashed 
by an alarmed Quay who feared that it would disclose that which were 
better left undisclosed. See the New York World, November 18, 1897, and 
Stackpole, op. cit., 258 ff. 
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position to know agree that the “merchant-prince” employed Van 
Valkenburg’s polemical talents in the composition of these 
speeches, and their content and style resemble later editorial 
assaults in North American columns against “Quayism.” The 
“Machine’s” success in the 1898 elections persuaded Wanamaker 
to retire from active office-seeking himself, but he passed the 
torch of reform to his eldest son, Thomas, who bought a mori- 
bund North American and dedicated it to an unrelenting fight 
against Quay and all his works. A keen observer, Tom Wana- 
maker saw in Van Valkenburg a kindred spirit, and he persuaded 
the erstwhile Quay cohort to join him in the operation of the 
once respected and influential newspaper.® 

Philadelphians awoke in 1899 to the realization that the “Old 
N.A.” had taken a new lease on life. Under its preceding owner, 
Clayton McMichael, the paper had exhibited an intellectual rigor 
mortis, still operating on the momentum provided by the talents 
and energy of its longtime editor and owner, Morton McMichael.® 
In the final stages of retrogression, limping along with a circula- 
tion barely approaching five thousand, the journal required either a 
transfusion of new blood or a decent interment. Probably few 
Philadelphians would have been disturbed had its owners chosen 
the latter. 

The change in ownership was not immediately apparent. In 
January, 1899, the North American was engaged in an editorial 
defense of Quay following his indictment for complicity in the 
State Treasury scandal of that year, possibly because Clayton 
McMichael owed his current position as City Treasurer of Phila- 
delphia to the Quay Machine.’ On. January 26, 1899, the paper 
announced the dissolution of the firm of “Clayton McMichael & 
Sons,” publishers of the North American, and reported that the 
paper had been sold to a New York syndicate. Within a fort- 
night the once fervent Quay advocate was transformed into a 
militant anti-Quay sheet, a startling reversal of policy. It re- 
quired no great discernment to recognize that the Wanamaker 
forces had captured one of Quay’s journalistic batteries. 

®°Van Valkenburg’s own account of this arrangement is found in his 
letter to E. J. Stackpole, cited in Stackpole, op. cit., 271-272. 

°See the writer’s “Morton McMichael’s North American,” Pennsylvania 


Magasine of History and Biography, LXXVII (April, 1953), 164-180. 
7 Stackpole, op. cit., 271. 
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As a commercial proposition the North American held little 
promise of profitable return. Tom Wanamaker paid $175,000 for 
the enterprise, which was housed in a narrow six-story red brick 
building at Seventh and Chestnut, a structure which Winifred 
Black later described as “an eyesore, even for Philadelphia.” It 
had, however, several recognized attractions. Among its more 
tangible assets was its Associated Press franchise. Of perhaps 
greater importance was its known reputation as a solid, respectable 
journal with long-standing Republican antecedents. Not the least 
of its inducements was that its purchase by Wanamaker would 
deprive Quay of a respected, if feeble, editorial supporter. 


The new owner moved immediately to make “a splash in Phil- 
adelphia journalism.” Wanamaker’s interest in the paper was 
more than a mere desire to further his father’s political aspira- 
tions. Reform in Philadelphia could be achieved only by public 
opinion, which needed to be aroused and prodded. This was, he 
believed, properly the function of the press, and the North Amer- 
ican was destined to be the journalistic leader in this crusade. But 
first it had to have readers. Once read, its message of reform 
could be circulated. Wanamaker, therefore, enlisted the aid of his 
close friend, James Gordon Bennett, Jr., in the task of refur- 
bishing the editorial staff. To replace the “few underpaid and 
sleepy reporters” he imported Bennett-trained newsmen from New 
York. Immediate financial profit was secondary. Sounding the 
tocsin for good government, for honesty in commercial affairs, 
for active citizen participation in public enterprises, and blasting 
away at every opportunity at the Quay-dominated Republican 
machine, the North American wrought a minor revolution in 
Quaker-city journalism. The transplanted New Yorkers saw to 
that, and in their zeal injected a “yellow” tint to the once stodgy 
columns of the “N.A.’® Among the importees who galvanized 
the journal into a new vigor were Samuel S. Chamberlain, a 
Hearst-trained managing editor; Winifred Black, one of the 
early “sob-sisters” ; Charles Nelan and Walt McDougall, cartoon- 
ists who drew with satirical pens; James S. Benn, who, as city 


§ An interesting but not always reliable picture of life on the staff during 
this transition period is Walt McDougall’s This Is the Life! (New York, 
1926), 264 ff. See also Henry R. Whitcraft’s “Fifty Years of Journalism in 
Philadelphia,” The Beehive, XXV (July, 1934). 
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editor, maintained some discipline among this individualistic 
crew; Arthur McEwan, who brought a West Coast breeziness to 
the editorial page; and many other energetic journeyman writers 
and reporters. 

Van Valkenburg’s place in this scheme of things was at first 
unofficial. From the beginning he functioned as circulation man- 
ager, but it was soon evident that his concept of this responsibility 
took him into every nook and corner of the business. Although 





EDWIN A. VAN VALKENBURG 


Courtesy Mrs. C. E. Bennett 


inexperienced in the details of metropolitan journalism, “Van,” 
or “E.A.V.,” as he was generally known, obtained a liberal edu- 
cation from the New Yorkers. Ere long, Van Valkenburg ac- 
quired the sobriquet of “The Chief,” as Wanamaker turned over 
to him the almost complete direction of the paper. 

Back of every great enterprise of moment is to be found the 
self-dedication and zeal of a consecrated personality. For the 
“New North American” it was Van Valkenburg. “It was his 
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leadership and that alone,” declared his long-time city editor, 
James S. Benn, “which was responsible for the North American’s 
remarkable career.”® A man who moved easily among politicians, 
business men, liberals, conservatives, party workers, reformers, 
independents, and people of all classes, Van Valkenburg remained 
a self-described “progressive conservative.” He was a congenital 
insurgent and sentimentalist, yet his career was one of hard- 
headed realism. He was more than a superficial thinker, yet he 
was hardly introspective enough to be called an intellectual. He 
was a man of action, nervous and impatient respecting the com- 
placency and civic inertia of the upper class circles which, he 
believed, should lead the community. His abhorrence of political 
dictation and his antipathy for a subservient press brought him 
into almost incessant conflict with his party’s leadership in Phil- 
adelphia and Pennsylvania. Such idiosyncrasies made him an 
independent in politics. His personal integrity, natural talent for 
journalistic rhetoric, profound knowledge of human nature, and 
Dutch stubbornness enabled him to become within a few years 
what an experienced contemporary called “the most efficient pub- 
lisher and editor in America.” 

He impressed all with his energy, acumen, foresight, and zeal. 
Benn describes him as “a veritable steam engine for energy,” a 
trait which he radiated to his associates. “I have had contact 
with some pretty shrewd ones,” reported Henry R. Whitcraft, 
“but Van had them all backed off the board.” Although E. J. 
Stackpole, publisher for many years of the Harrisburg Telegraph, 
was “not always in sympathy with the Van Valkenburg policies,” 
he detected “beneath all ‘Van’s’ appearance of fierceness ... a 
heart full of kindness and real love for his fellow man.” Walt 
McDougall, not easily awed by persons of elevated rank and posi- 
tion, considered Van Valkenburg “the only editor who was ever 
able to discern an idea pictorially,” a characteristic which must 
have endeared him to cartoonist McDougall.’® Lincoln Steffens 
has left us a picture of Van Valkenburg the optimist. “He and he 
alone in his city seemed to have some hope of beating the system 
there [Philadelphia],”"* and Theodore Roosevelt once addressed 


° Letter to writer, January 15, 1951. 
McDougall, op. cit., 265. 
™ Autobiography (New York, 1931), I, 411. 
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him as “the man who is now on the whole the most useful Amer- 
ican citizen now alive.’’” 

Naturally, such a positive personality generated enmity. Among 
his foes were counted Matthew S. Quay, Boies Penrose, Samuel 
W. Pennypacker, James McNichol, Israel Durham, John K. Tener, 
and, in the words of an admirer, “those who didn’t ‘play fair’ either 
in business or politics.”** Occasionally he broke with political 
friends, like Gifford Pinchot. Once the North American listed the 
various categories of opposition to its policies as: 


All who benefit through intrenched evils in politics . . . 
every crooked contractor, every protected wrong-doer, 
every derelict or dishonest public official, every member 
or hangeron of the organization which they control. One 
notorious Mayor of Philadelphia made it a condition for 
holding appointive office under him that the incumbent 
should work to exterminate the North American. . 

Finally . . . there is the citizen of sodden respectability, 
who earned for Philadelphia the description, “corrupt 
and contented.” 


Nevertheless, as the reputation and circulation of the North 
American spread, the name of its editor became known. Senator 
Albert Beveridge, of Indiana, set out to prove to Van Valkenburg 
the scope of his reputation by addressing a letter to him from 
Indianapolis: “Van, Philadelphia.” The missive was delivered, 
according to an associate, “without the loss of an hour.” A Phila- 
delphia Press poll in 1915 found Van Valkenburg ranked as a 
leading Pennsylvanian with Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Edward Bok, John Wanamaker, and Dr. Russell Conwell. 

It would require perhaps several volumes to do justice to Van 
Valkenburg’s editorial crusades during this interesting era. It is 
not enough to cite the North American as “a journal of reform.” 
It was the journal of reform, especially in Philadelphia. Each cam- 
paign followed a familiar pattern—revelation, denunciation, and 
exhortation. In most cases the editorial fulminations produced 
little immediate improvement, but their very persistency un- 

#2 Cited in New York Times, November 27, 1932. 

% Arthur Joyce, “E. A. Van Valkenburg Leaves the North American,” 
Editor & Publisher, November 15, 1924. 


4 North American, November 18, 1908. 
Editor & Publisher, July 3, 1915. 
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doubtedly shook the fortresses of intrenched official corruption, 
pricking the complacency of Quaker City respectability, and in a 
few instances moving the citizenry to positive action. Despite the 
covert antagonism of many conservative Philadelphians, who dis- 
trusted North American sensationalism, the paper gained circula- 
tion and reputation, and consequently soon became profitable. 
Van Valkenburg’s reform strategy was aided by the extent of 
the abuses prevailing and often by the very arrogance of the 
“interests” which his paper assailed. In May, 1900, for example, 
the North American featured a verbatim transcript of an interview 
between John Wanamaker and certain representatives of the 
Ashbridge mayoralty administration, revealing that the Mayor’s 
intermediaries had threatened blackmail against Wanamaker should 
the newspaper’s exposes continue.'® At about the same time the 
journal publicized the “Oleo Scandal,” wherein wholesalers and 
corrupt state inspectors conspired to mulct Pennsylvania dairy 
farmers of millions of dollars each year." The journal’s disclosure 
of the unsavory details of a transaction of 1901, whereby certain 
favored private utility interests were to obtain almost gratis a street 
railway franchise, aroused an ineffectual public protest; but a 
more successful effort to halt a “stupendous steal” of the city- 
owned gas works in 1905 was credited by many Philadelphians 
to the editorial cries of alarm in the North American’s columns.'* 


Throughout its first five years of energetic support of reform 
in local and state politics, Van Valkenburg’s North American re- 
fused to let up in its attacks on “Quayism.” When the party 
leader died in May, 1904, the usual fulsome newspaper eulogy was 
missing from its pages. Van Valkenburg’s considered evaluation 
was that “a shadow has passed from Pennsylvania.’’® Nor was 
any less stringent criticism spared Quay’s successor, Boies Pen- 
rose. Described during his lifetime as a liar, a corruptionist, a 
welcher, a libertine, and “a tory of the most reactionary type,” 
Penrose would become after his death, the North American pre- 
dicted, “only an unwholesome memory.”*° This detestation of 


© North American, May 12, 1900; H. A. Gibbons, John Wanamaker (New 
York, 1926), I, 396-398. 

17 North American, April 7, May 7, June 26, 1900. 

8 Tbid., June 14, 1901; April 19, 1905. 

* Thid., May 30, 1904. 

” Tbid., January 3, 1922. 
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Quay and all his works led the Republican North American to 
support: William H. Berry, the Democratic nominee for the State 
Treasurership in 1905, and when the Democrats elected their 
candidate to this post, the North American accepted and printed 
the numerous messages of congratulation which its editor had 
received.”* 

Less violent, perhaps, but none the less intense was the paper’s 
tilts with Governor Samuel W. Pennypacker. Few men in public 
life evoked so great a display of satire, sarcasm, and ridicule in 
North American pages as the hapless Pennypacker. The belief that 
Pennypacker had been catapulted into the governorship by Quay, 
his distant kinsman, rendered him persona non grata to Van 
Valkenburg, and the governor did not help himself by his zealous 
support of the Salus-Grady bill, more familiarly known as the 
“Press Muzzler bill.”*? The feud between editor and governor 
continued throughout the latter’s administration and was climaxed 
by the “Capitol Graft Scandal” exposures in 1906. Many of the 
sordid details of this unhappy affair had been uncovered by North 
American reporters, and although the editor did not accuse Penny- 
packer of dishonesty, he assailed him for criminal neglect and 
stupidity.** The acrimonious exchanges between Van Valkenburg 
and Pennypacker perhaps diverted North American readers and 
unquestionably gained both circulation and fame for the paper. 

The vehement attacks on the Republican organization in Penn- 
sylvania and in Philadelphia made for some confusion as to Van 
Valkenburg’s political persuasion. In a signed editorial, a rarity in 
North American columns, Van Valkenburg explained that the 
journal’s Republicanism “is of that old fashioned kind which finds 
its foundation in a deep veneration for the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence.” He denounced what he termed, 
“Commercialized Republicanism.”** This heterodoxy frequently 


** Among those who attributed the result to the North American's efforts 


were ex-Governor William A. Stone, an erstwhile Quay auxiliary, and 
Lincoln Steffens. See ibid., November 10, 1905. 

“Tow. May 13 through May 23, 1903. This measure was aimed at all 
newspapers in general, but there is little doubt that the North American 
was its immediate target. Pennypacker in later years could refer to the 
paper only as “a worthless sheet published in Philadelphia.” Samuel W. 
Pennypacker, Autobiography of a Pennsylvanian (Philadelphia, 1918), 145- 
146. 


*% North American, October 1, 1906. 
* Tbid., May 27, 1902. 
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led him to support independents, at times Democrats, and always 
Reformers. The mayoralty campaign of Rudolph Blankenburg in 
1910 drew the North American’s enthusiastic support, and the 
Blankenburg election constituted one of the few political triumphs 
for Reform in Philadelphia city politics.*® 

In contrast to Van Valkenburg’s hostility to the state and local 
Republican organization was his consistent support of the party’s 
national ticket. Perhaps the keynote to his editorial policy was his 
devotion to Theodore Roosevelt and the “Square Deal,” a point 
of view which made the national scene paramount in his thinking. 
His relations with “T.R.” were particularly intimate,*° and the 
North American reflected Rooseveltian policies, sometimes antic- 
ipating them, always defending them. The paper was one of the 
few metropolitan journals to defend the President’s course in the 
Anthracite Coal Strike of 1902. It defended his “Big Stick” policy 
in foreign affairs, particularly his aggressive actions in Panama. 
Although editorially non-committal on the question of a third term 
for Roosevelt in 1908, Van Valkenburg supported William Howard 
Taft as the man “to perpetuate and perfect” Roosevelt’s pro- 
gressivism.”** When the break came between Roosevelt and Taft 
in 1911, the North American became one of the most vehement 
anti-Taft organs. 

In the three-cornered Republican fight for the Presidential 
nomination in 1912, Van Valkenburg appears to have flirted tem- 
porarily with the forces backing Senator Robert M. La Follette, of 
Wisconsin.** Nevertheless, the Philadelphia editor was instrumental 
in swinging the support of the Pennsylvania delegation to the 
Republican National Convention to Theodore Roosevelt,?® and 


*For much of the information regarding the behind-the-scenes political 
activity which Van Valkenburg carried on in the 1910-1916 period I am in- 
debted to Mr. Donald W. Disbrow, of the Beaver College faculty, who is 
currently making a study of the Progressive Movement in Philadelphia for 
those years. Van Valkenburg later broke with Mayor Blankenburg, writes 
Mr. Disbrow, because the latter decided to work with certain political and 
commercial circles which the North American had unsparingly denounced. 

*Van Valkenburg was called upon by every Republican President from 
Roosevelt to Herbert Hoover for advice and counsel. 

™ Donald W. Disbrow has called my attention to some Van Valkenburg 
correspondence in the Theodore Roosevelt Papers filed in the Harvard 
College Widener Library which indicate that E.A.V. was for Taft as early 
as 1907, before Roosevelt publicly supported him. 

* Robert M. La Follette, Autobiography (Madison, 1912), 508, 524-525. 

William Draper Lewis, Life of Theodore Roosevelt (Philadelphia, 
1914), 348. 
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following the emergence of the Progressive Party’s “Bull Moose” 
ticket, he became a leader of “our small, ardent, and widely 
frowned-on Roosevelt group in Philadelphia.’’*® So bitterly anti- 
Taft did Van Valkenburg make the North American that John 
Wanamaker, whose personal friendship with the President moved 
him to protest, withdrew his regular full-page advertisement from 
its pages for a three-week period.*! Although most of his editorial 
strictures were reserved for Taft, Woodrow Wilson received a 
number of sharp thrusts. Van Valkenburg had corresponded with 
the New Jersey Governor, and had praised him in North American 
columns. But now the Democratic nominee was denounced as “a 
lifelong follower of reactionary policies . . . a devotee of states’ 
rights and other relics of toryism.’’* 

Van Valkenburg’s disappointment at Roosevelt’s failure in 1912 
was mitigated somewhat by the Progressive Party’s capture of 
Pennsylvania’s electoral vote, and he expressed the conviction that 
it presaged the birth of a “new party” in the nation. He still had 
hope that Roosevelt would lead a united Republican Party to vic- 
tory, and, although he dutifully supported Charles Evans Hughes 
in 1916, he busied himself rounding up support for Roosevelt 
for the 1920 campaign.** Roosevelt’s death in 1919 was a blow to 
Van Valkenburg and he turned in 1920 to support General Leonard 
Wood for the Presidency. In the Harding-Cox campaign of that 
year, Van Valkenburg “made the pilgrimage to Marion” to inter- 
view the Republican nominee, but his paper never extended Hard- 
ing other than negative support. 

Van Valkenburg’s role as a reform editor was on the wane with 


® Owen Wister, “Roosevelt and the 1912 Disaster,” Harper’s CLX (May, 
1930), 671. See also G. E. Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive 
Movement (Madison, 1947), 205-206. 

* Gibbons, op. cit., II, 239-240. Wanamaker withdrew his “ad” in objection 
to a Herbert Johnson cartoon which emphasized Taft’s ample girth while re- 
ferring to his “broad statesmanlike views.” See North American, February 
16, 1912. 

“Tn a statement to the writer (interview of October 20, 1951), James S. 
Benn states that Wilson sent an intermediary to Van Valkenburg sound- 
ing him out as a possible member of the Wilson Cabinet. This overture, 
which came after Wilson’s election, Van Valkenburg refused to consider. 

®Van Valkenburg appears to have felt primary loyalty to the “Bull 
Moosers” of 1912, and not particularly to the Republican party. The pres- 
ence of Penrose and Joseph R. Grundy at the head of the state organization 
alienated him from the Pennsylvania party. In 1916, he wrote to, Roosevelt 
that “convincing arguments do not come readily to mind” for support 
of Hughes. See Mowry, op. cit., 360-361. 
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the passing of Theodore Roosevelt. Only La Follette and Wilson 
remained as outstanding “progressives,” but in Van Valkenburg’s 
eyes neither measured up to the high standard set by “T.R.” 
La Follette had never appreciated Roosevelt, which damned him in 
Van Valkenburg’s view. Wilson was first of all a Democrat, and 
after experiencing mounting distrust respecting Wilsonian neu- 
trality policies,** the North American editor broke completely with 
the Democratic President when Wilson refused to permit Roose- 
velt to lead a volunteer division to France in 1917.°* Finally, the 
reform crusades had about run their course in Philadelphia. To 
a correspondent in 1918, Van Valkenburg wrote that there were 
no real issues in Pennsylvania worth fighting for.** Increasing 
“internal” troubles on the North American occupied his attention, 
and both the editor and the paper fell in with the drift toward 
“normalcy” of the postwar years. By 1924, the journal was ap- 
plauding Coolidge economy and had become only one more of a 
number of conservative journalistic spokesmen in Philadelphia. 
The North American's occasional lapses into the language of 
Progressivism after 1920 were neither sufficiently frequent nor 
sustained to win new or keep old progressive friends. 

Any examination of Van Valkenburg and the North American 
must include some notice of the editor’s journalistic enterprise 
and ingenuity. While the New York element predominated the 
paper earned a reputation as a “yellow” and generally unreliable 
sheet. After Van Valkenburg assumed full charge, much of the 
sensationalism was toned down, although North American columns 
still featured the type of news presentation and writing that made 
for popular appeal. Van Valkenburg was cognizant of the charge 
of “yellowness,” and in a counter-indictment he paid his respects 
to what he called “drab journalism.” 


In our generation every newspaper that cannot be 
throttled, nor bribed, nor cowed and persists in a stub- 
born policy of truth telling catches the “yellow” taunt... . 


% North American pro-Ally policy won it the warm commendation of 
Ambassador Cecil Spring-Rice. See Spring-Rice to Van Valkenburg, June 
11, 1915, and James M. Beck to Van Valkenburg, August 9, 1916, Van 
Valkenburg Papers (in possession of his daughter, Mrs. C. E. Bennett, of 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania, who has kindly made them available to the writer). 

® North American, May 21, 1917. 

® Van Valkenburg to Edwin S. Potter, November 10, 1918. Roosevelt 
Papers, Harvard College Widener Library. 
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Yellow journalism, at its worst, lied to make a quick 
dying sensation about one or a few individuals. Drab 
journalism lies to 90,000,000 of right-minded Americans 
GaNy. 5. 3d All the lying [is] done under the pretty, 
profitable mask of the conservative, constitution loving, 
court reverencing Pharisee. . . 

There is a thing vastly worse than the worst of “‘yellow 
journalism.” It is the drab newspaper, across the front 
page of which public opinion should stamp the stigma of 
the leper, ““Unclean! Unclean !’** 


Yellow or not, North American circulation climbed. From a 
claimed circulation of 15,000 in 1900, the figure rose to 160,000 
copies daily by 1903.°* In the week following the fatal wounding 
of President William McKinley in September, 1901, it averaged 
240,000 copies a day, reaching a peak of 317,761 on September 
7th.*® War news from Europe was a probable factor in increasing 
the daily average circulation to 183,000 in 1915, but the paper was 
soon to begin a steady decline to 154,000 in 1918; and, when the 
North American ceased publication in 1924, it had but 135,000 
copies sold each day.*® 

Meanwhile, the ancient structure in which the McMichael-owned 
daily had been housed was woefully inadequate for an enterprise 
in keeping with the grandiose ambitions of Wanamaker and Van 
Valkenburg. In March, 1901, the paper moved to the just recently 
erected “New North American Building” at Broad and Sansom 
Streets, an edifice which was, for a time, Philadelphia’s tallest 
skyscraper.*! Six months later the new proprietors broke another 
North American tradition with the appearance of a Sunday edi- 
tion, despite the objections of John Wanamaker, who offered to 
purchase the paper to prevent this development.‘ A number of 
“extra-curricular” exploits gained fame, circulation, and revenue. 
Special trains to distribute editions in up-state counties as well as 

* North American, January 11, 1912. 

8 Ayers’ Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals for the years named. 

® North American, September 11, 16, 1901. Julian Hawthorne, son of 


the renowned Nathaniel, participated in the “death watch” at Buffalo and 
dispatched able and lengthy stories to the paper. 

“See Ayers’, op. cit., for the dates indicated, and Editor & Publisher, 
April 3, 1915. 

“ The building is now “121 South Broad.” 

J. H. Appel, The Business Biography of John Wanamaker (New York, 
1930), 307; Gibbons, op. cit., II, 323. See T. B. Wanamaker’s letter defend- 
ing this project in the North American for September 29, 1901. 
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in Southern New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland enabled the 
North American to compete with New York journals. A “free 
employment bureau,” campaigns for funds to finance “outings” for 
underprivileged youngsters, the “North American Sanatorium” at 
Atlantic City for the treatment of tuberculosis, and charity drives 
of all kinds, featured its pages. Perhaps of greatest and most en- 
during significance was Van Valkenburg’s editorial leadership in 
promoting in 1907 the inauguration of the first sale of Christmas 
Seals to combat the “White Plague.”** 

In May, 1904, the North American ventured to inquire of its 
readers their opinion as to the paper’s contribution to Philadelphia 
and their suggestions as to future policy. The answers received and 
printed ranged from the highly complimentary to the severely 
critical. Most correspondents agreed that the journal was enter- 
prising, influential, sincere, and, above all, interesting. Those of 
conservative bent chided it for its sensationalism and its too fre- 
quent disrespect for constituted authority. Many welcomed its 
crusades for good government and its efforts to create an en- 
lightened and civic conscious citizenry.** 

Van Valkenburg would have been among the first to attribute 
the success of the North American to its able staff of writers, 
cartoonists, reporters, and crusaders. The turnover was fairly 
rapid, since Van Valkenburg set a fast pace. He was intolerant 
of sloth and carelessness. Following the departure of the New York 
contingent in the early 1900’s, the personnel remained relatively 
stable, particularly in the upper echelons. The editor’s chief lieu- 
tenants were James S. Benn, Hugh Sutherland, John C. Eckel, 
and Frederick B. Forbes. Other “staffers” who contributed much 
were Carl Sprout, Leigh Mitchell Hodges, Walter Darlington, 
Robert Johnson, Hugh Eames, H. M. “Hy” Andrews, William T. 
Ellis, James “Jimmy” Isaminger, Charles N. Christman, Walter 
Linn, Arthur Joyce, Henry R. Whitcraft, Dean Hoffman, Harry 
Young, Einar Barfod, and Paul Mc. Warner. Judge James Gay 
Gordon, the North American solicitor for many years, penned oc- 
casional editorials. The distaff portion of the editorial laborers in- 


“Leigh Mitchell Hodges, “The Seal Against Fate,” Reader’s Digest 
(December, 1936), 19-22; North American, December 11, 1907. 

“ Tbid., May 28. 1904. Lincoln Steffens once wired Van Valkenburg (ibid., 
November 9, 1905): “You have shown that when the press represents the 
public, the government must.” 
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cluded Janet H. Stewart,*® Rose M. Weston, and perhaps the best 
known and most widely read writer on the entire staff, Mrs. Anna 
B. Scott. Mrs. Scott’s page, “The Market Basket,” discussed 
culinary arts and brought to the paper “more food advertising than 
any other morning newspaper in Philadelphia during the past 
year.’’#¢ 


In theory, Tom Wanamaker was Van Valkenburg’s superior. 
Yet, the proprietor was wise enough to recognize his editor’s rare 
talents, and he appears to have left Van Valkenburg considerable 
freedom of action. In practice, the North American was conducted 
as a partnership,*7 and Wanamaker labored to bring Philadelphia 
the best in journalism which his purse and Van Valkenburg’s in- 
genuity could provide. Following Wanamaker’s death in March, 
1908, the paper lost much of its momentum, since his heirs dis- 
played less interest in and accord with its notable crusades for 
reform.** 


By the early ‘twenties Van Valkenburg appears to have wearied 
in his crusades which no longer interested a public increasingly 
bound up in the attractions of “normalcy.” He failed to find com- 
mon ground for action with the Wanamaker heirs, who seemed 
to consider the paper a commercial liability and who were un- 
interested in its editorial policies. “None but a superman could have 
juggled a six million dollar business proposition on a financial 
shoestring as you have done since T.B. [Wanamaker] went,” his 
brother-in-law wrote in 1921. A few months later the editor 
was writing to his daughter, “Though my courage is strong and 


“Miss Stewart was one of the first woman assistant managing editors 
in America. See Philip Schuyler, “Woman Executive Discusses Ideal Daily,” 
Editor & Publisher, October 18, 1924. 

“6 Tbid., September 5,. 1914. An office legend (probably authentic) has it 
that Van Valkenburg stumbled into a North Philadelphia restaurant oper- 
ated by Mrs. Scott, and, impressed by the quality of the food served, inter- 
viewed her and hired her to conduct “The Market Basket.” Whether true 
or not, E.A.V. habitually made snap decisions that had profitable conse- 
quences. 

“Van Valkenburg owned some stock in the “North American Company.” 
He might have had more, but he refused to borrow the necessary capital, 
since he wished to avoid being obligated to anyone whom he might later 
have to criticize editorially. 

“In his This Is the Life! (op. cit.) Walt McDougall paints a less than 
complimentary picture of Tom Wanamaker and his purposes. (See pp. 271- 
272, 276). This testimony is at variance with that stated to the writer by 
James S. Benn, Sr., who knew and worked closely with both Wanamaker 
and Van Valkenburg. 
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my enthusiasm never deserts me, I am conscious that I am under 
a deepening shadow of fatigue.’’*® Fearful that the Wanamaker 
heirs, “who knew not Joseph,” were trying to “ease him out” of 
the journal’s management,®° convinced that he could no longer 
perpetuate the policies for which he had stood, weakened by a 
chronic heart ailment, and suffering from mental depression, Van 
Valkenburg decided to withdraw from any connection with the 
North American.™ 

On the morning of November 14, 1924, the paper revealed that 
“with this issue we regret to be obliged to announce the retirement 
of Mr. E. A. Van Valkenburg as Editor and President of this 
newspaper.” The statement continued with the expressed hope 
that after a prolonged rest the retiring editor would “again resume 
the life of activity and leadership for which he is so eminently 
fitted.” Contrary to the expectations of his many friends, Van 
Valkenburg was never again to edit the North American or any 
other newspaper. He refused to publish his real reason for re- 
signing his editorship, concerned lest any airing of his grievances 
would do harm “to scores of old and faithful employees of the 
N.A.’*? Retiring to his Tioga County farm, “Vanacres,” he be- 
came an “experimental farmer” until his death. 

The North American did not long survive Van Valkenburg’s 
withdrawal. Confirming rumors which had been bruited about 
Philadelphia newspaperdom for some months, Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
paid $1,700,000 for the enterprise, which included two-thirds of 
the stock, the Associated Press franchise, and the “goodwill and 
fixtures.”°* Although Van Valkenburg had but recently departed, 
he openly declared that he had known nothing of the impending 
transaction. “Please make it crystal clear to the newspaper craft” 
he wrote, “that I had nothing to do with the sale . . . and deplore 
it.”°* The final issue appeared on Sunday morning May 18, 1925. 

“ W.L. Shearer to Van Valkenburg, February 14, 1921; Van Valkenburg 
to Mrs. C. E. Bennett, July 2, 1921. 

5 A staff “cabal” was apparently formed in conjunction with the owners 
of the majority shares to undercut Van Valkenburg’s influence. The re- 
sultant break with long established friends disheartened E.A.V. (James S. 
Benn interview with writer, March 26, 1952). See also, Janet H. Stewart 
to Mrs. C. E. Bennett, October 25, 1935. 

Stackpole; op. cit., 273-274. 

Van Valkenburg to W. L. Shearer, February 23, 1925. 

% Arthur Joyce, “Philadelphia North American Sold,” Editor & Pub- 


lisher, May 16, 1925. 
* Tbid., May 23, 1925. 
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For a few weeks the North American merged with Curtis’ Public 
Ledger, but its staff quickly scattered and the journal soon became 
but a memory. 


For the next eight years Van Valkenburg remained in relative 
obscurity. Occasionally he corresponded with old time friends 
giving frank opinions as to the state of public affairs. By 1927 he 
evinced disillusion with Coolidge’s “static statesmanship,” which 
he deemed a party liability. He wrote infrequent letters of recom- 
mendation on the behalf of former associates.®® It was agriculture 
that captured his interest. “Agriculture is the most basic, and 
therefore the most important of industries. . . . Nothing in this 
world could induce me to again assume the burdens and responsi- 
bility of conducting a militant, progressive newspaper,” he de- 
clared, adding that “to be connected with any other kind would be 
unthinkable.’’®* He was content he confessed, “to drift into the 
back eddy of public affairs.” 


Nevertheless, in 1932, Van Valkenburg emerged temporarily 
from retirement to give material assistance to President Herbert 
Hoover in the Presidential campaign of that year. Called to Wash- 
ington to solve the dilemma posed by the Prohibition issue, he 
drafted a plank which met with Hoover’s approval, and he re- 
mained to lend aid and counsel regarding general campaign strategy. 
“Enough of my activities,” he wrote to his family, “have been un- 
covered and seeped into the newspapers to restore me to the 
category of interesting public figures.”** 


On Sunday morning, November 27, 1932, the New York Times 
gave prominent position to a dispatch which began: “Edwin A. 
Van Valkenburg, former newspaper editor and advisor of two 
Presidents . . . died of heart disease in the Jefferson Hospital here 
tonight... .” Although neither the /nquirer nor the Public Ledger, 
staunch Republican dailies in Philadelphia, deemed his passing 
worthy of editorial notice, the Democratic Philadelphia Record 
expressed the sorrow of the city’s “fourth estate.” 


Van Valkenburg to George Wharton Pepper, January 3, April 4, 1927. 
For copies of Van Valkenburg-Pepper correspondence I am indebted to 
Mrs. E. A. (Louise) Van Valkenburg, of Philadelphia. 

Van Valkenburg to Edwin S. Potter, April 10, 1929. 

Tn a letter to the writer (February 28, 1952) former President Hoover 
writes: “I enjoyed great friendship with Mr. and Mrs. Van Valkenburg. 
. .. I saw him many times on public issues.” 
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IT’S “THIRTY” FOR “VAN” 


Edwin A. Van Valkenburg, a man of high courage and 
fine purpose passes on—one of those rare personalities 
that forgets self in devotion to the self-appointed task... . 

That he died on Saturday closes a chapter in Phila- 
delphia history. . . . An exact appraisal of what he did 
for Philadelphia, and what he saved to Philadelphia, 
would be impossible.** 


® November 28, 1932. J. David Stern, who published the now defunct 
Record, began his newspaper career as a “cub reporter” on the North 
American under Van Valkenburg. 








THE TRIUMPH OF THE “PENNSYLVANIA 
SYSTEM” AT THE STATE’S PENITENTIARIES 


By LeRoy B. DePuy* 


HE group of reformers which in 1787 organized as the Phila- 

delphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons, 
a title subsequently shortened to the Pennsylvania Prison Society, 
dedicated its energies over a long period to promoting the welfare 
of convicted criminals. The Society, during its early years, de- 
veloped in theory and practice the so-called Pennsylvania system 
under which prisoners labored in solitary confinement. This 
Pennsylvania system influenced profoundly prison design and ad- 
ministration not alone at Philadelphia but at Pittsburgh, in other 
states, and also abroad. The story of the organization itself has 
been ably detailed by Dr. Negley K. Teeters,’ and the activities 
of the Society in connection with the prison which for long stood 
on Walnut Street across from Independence Square have been 
sketched in a previous article.” 

Documents recently segregated at Harrisburg, in the Division 
of Public Records, and at the two older state penitentiaries help 
to fill out the evidence and demonstrate clearly that after having 
tried and failed at the Walnut Street Prison, the Society and its 
allies went on with amazing persistence to promote, and increas- 
ingly to dominate, the planning of prisons during the first fifty 
years of Pennsylvania’s membership in the Union. Their domina- 


*Mr. DePuy, now Archivist at the Records Management Center of the 
U. S. Navy at New Orleans, was formerly on the staff of the Division of 
Public Records of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 
The present article is a companion to one appearing in our issue of April, 
1951, entitled, “The Walnut Street Prison: Pennsylvania’s First Peniten- 
tiary.” Acknowledgment is here made to officials at both the Eastern and 
Western State Penitentiaries and at the Philadelphia County Prison for 
helpful cooperation. The author wishes to express his particular indebtedness 
to Henry Howard Eddy, Chief of the Division of Public Records, and to his 
staff. 

They Were in Prison, Negley K. Teeters, Philadelphia, Winston, 1937. 

°“The Walnut Street Prison; Pennsylvania’s First Penitentiary,’ by Le- 
Roy B. DePuy, Pennsylvania History, XVII, No. 2 (April, 1951), pp. 130- 
144. 
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tion was always benevolent, but never complete and unopposed. 
They met and overcame dissent as they went on from the failures 
of the Walnut Street Prison and the later Arch Street Prison to 
win recognition and success at the two great new prisons which 
were built during the 1820's, the Western State Penitentiary, at 
Pittsburgh, and the Eastern State Penitentiary, at Philadelphia. 
With growing strength and grim dedication to the cause, they 
succeeded in writing the Pennsylvania system into the statutes of 
the Commonwealth and imposing it upon the new prisons. They 
pioneered for prisons an architectural style which was to become 
much copied, and initiated distinctive methods for the treatment of 
prison inmates. By 1840 they had pushed the Pennsylvania system 
into world prominence and had demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of many a penologist (though by no means to all) that despite 
certain inherent administrative difficulties, notably high cost, their 
program for combining prison labor with the strictest of solitary 
confinement was capable of practical application and promised 
beneficial results. Even to many outside the original circle, it ap- 
peared that there had been found in solitary labor the magic 
formula which would cause moral regeneration to flourish within 
prison walls. 

At Walnut Street an unsuitable structure and overcrowding 
caused failure. Only in 1789, when the Prison was some years old 
as an operating institution, did the Commonwealth join Phila- 
delphia as a partner there. Renovation and enlargement followed 
shortly, but even with the new construction the Walnut Street 
Prison remained inadequate for its swelling population. On De- 
cember 14, 1801, the Prison Society addressed to the Assembly a 
memorial which read in part: 


. . . Ever since the present establishment of the prisons 
we have wished to make a fair experiment of Solitude 
and labor on the Convicts — Every year’s experience 
has shown us that in the present state of the prison such 
an attempt, however desirable is impracticable. — 

We are therefore induced to request that you will de- 
vise such means as may appear to you most adequate to 
separate the Convicts from all other descriptions of 
prisoners, in order that a full opportunity of trying the 
effects of Solitude and labor may be afforded.* 


* Quoted in Appendix I of Teeters, op. cit., p. 453. 
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A later memorial from the Society, under date of January 25, 
1803, urged the construction of “another House or set of Build- 
ings” for vagrants, accommodations designed to relieve over- 
crowding at Walnut Street.‘ The Assembly responded by passing 
promptly an act to provide at Philadelphia “for the use of said 
city and county,” a new prison which was to take over from Walnut 
Street “all prisoners for trial, vagrants, runaway or disorderly 
servants and apprentices, and all such other descriptions of persons 
(except convicts), as have been heretofore confined in the county 
prison.’’> Explicitly, the intention was to eliminate the intermingling 
of county jail and state prison functions which characterized the 
older prison. Walnut Street was to become exclusively a state 
penitentiary. 

At first the new jail was known as the Bridewell, after the 
famous London institution, but later, from its location just north- 
west of the present City Hall, it was called the Arch Street Prison. 
No complete set of records for this building has survived, and 
printed materials supplemented by the fragments at the Division 
of Public Records leave its history still somewhat unclear. There 
was a delay of years in its construction, although it was urgently 
needed, and the new prison was not opened until 1817, remaining 
incomplete at least until 1821. Even then, nobody had a good word 
for this prison, which appears to have been very badly planned 
and of inadequate security. Erected at a cost somewhat above 
$100,000, it remained in use but twenty years. 

The history of the Arch Street Prison is a credit to nobody con- 
cerned. Legislation dated March 13, 1816, finally authorized its 
use, but only as a debtor’s apartment. When at long last the prison 
became available, it was far too poor and much too late. 

At that period, the western counties were very far from Phila- 
delphia both in geography and in political theory. The great costs 
incurred annually in transporting heavily guarded prisoners by 
stagecoach is well documented at the Division of Public Records. 
Printed reports of the time, and manuscripts also, record the 
protests of county officials who believed that Philadelphia was 
wickedly reaping profit from the toil of convicts even while burden- 
ing their home counties with bills for their maintenance. Combined 


* Tbid., pp. 453-455, 7 
5 Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, XVII, 469; 1802-05, P. L. 149. 
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with the desperate conditions at Walnut Street, these factors led 
to the act of 1818 which provided for the erection on the public 
land adjoining the town of Allegheny, in the county of Allegheny, 
of a state penitentiary “on the principle of solitary confinement 
of the convicts as the same now is or hereafter may be estab- 
lished.’’® There was to be a board of five Building Commissioners, 
and an architect who was to receive not more than five dollars 
per day. The same act called for action which came only years 
later, the sale of the Walnut Street Prison and the use of the 
proceeds to construct a new prison at Philadelphia. 

The construction at Pittsburgh is documented chiefly by a 
manuscript volume preserved at the Western State Penitentiary: 
“Proceedings of the Commissioners appointed by the Select and 
Common Councils of the City of Pittsburgh, in pursuance of an 
titled, An Act to provide for the erection of a State Penitentiary.”” 
These proceedings, taken with the legislation, the printed reports, 
and the manuscripts preserved at the Division of Public Records 
combine to tell a clear story. The Commissioners were headed by 
James Ross, distinguished attorney of Pittsburgh, one-time United 
States Senator, and three times unsuccessful Federalist candidate 
for governor. The group first met on May 20, 1818,° and the 
prison was turned over to the newly-organized Board of Inspectors 
eight years later, on July 1, 1826. On that date, it was reported, 
“the exterior walls and all the entrances through them are finished,” 
certainly a desirable condition for a prison which was within a few 
weeks to receive its first inmates. 

William Strickland, young, but already a well-known architect 
of Philadelphia, had planned the building, but his circular design 
was faulty, and at the Western State Penitentiary there was trouble 
from the start. Three manuscript volumes of the “Minutes of the 
Board of Inspectors of the State Penitentiary in the County of 
Allegheny,” covering the period from May, 1826, to October, 
1866, reveal much detail regarding the early years. From within 


*1817-18 P. L. 138. See ~~ -_ 19 P. L. 58; 1819-20, P. L. 121; 
1820-21, P. L. 181; 1822-23, P. 

: See ‘also “A Brief Early Nie ~ the Western Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania,’ by Warden Edward S. Wright, Biennial Report of the Inspectors 
of the State Penitentiary for the Western District of Pennsylvania, 1909-10, 

95-117. 
vy House se, 1818-19, p. 79; Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, 
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their own ranks, the Inspectors chose John Hannen to be the 
first Warden, or “Principal.” The unsuitable building made ad- 
ministration difficult, there were several escapes, and on May 7, 
1829, after less than three years as Warden, Hannen resigned. 


At the original Western Penitentiary complete enforcement of 
the Pennsylvania system was impossible, and the act passed April 
23, 1829, only two weeks previous, requiring strict application 
of that system, appears to have forced the decision of a Warden 
already discouraged by existing conditions. Actually, although con- 
vict labor in solitude had been much advocated for a quarter- 
century, the theory had never been placed completely in operation, 
and whatever might be possible at Philadelphia, with a plant care- 
fully designed by John Haviland to suit peculiar requirements, at 
the Western Penitentiary in 1829 the Pennsylvania system could 
not be maintained. Four years later a legislative committee reported 


... the total unfitness of the old building for the purposes 
of Penitentiary punishment. There being at present more 
prisoners than cells to confine them in, the Warden is 
compelled to put two in one cell, and thus violate the Act 
of Assembly and the sentence of the court by which they 
were convicted. Nor is this the only inconvenience. The 
cells in which they are confined being so small, and having 
no means of ventilation, the air within them, in a few 
hours, becomes so impure as to prejudice their health, and 
renders it necessary to open the doors of their apart- 
ments, and thus allow a full communication between the 
prisoners. At the same time the rooms are so small and 
badly lighted that they are unable to employ themselves 
at any labor whilst confined in them; the consequence of 
which has been, and now is, that the Warden, in order to 
keep them employed, has to resort to the old mode of 
Penitentiary labor, by employing the mechanics in the 
workshops of the prison and the laborers in the yard.® 


The statute of 1829 was detailed and explicit, however, and it 
required that prisoners suffer punishment “by separate or solitary 
confinement at labour,” and that they be kept “singly and separately 
at labour, in the cells or work yards.” Only drastic alteration of 
the building could make such solitary labor possible, and during 
the spring of 1833, when the prison had been in use something 


® House Journal, 1833-34, Vol. II, p. 639. 
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short of seven years, John Haviland, who meantime had most suc- 
cessfully completed the new prison at Philadelphia, was brought to 
Pittsburgh to draw new plans and superintend rebuilding.’® For 
but half of his time, Haviland was paid $2,000 annually and $300 
in traveling expenses, with his travel between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh to be included in working time. 

The faith thus put in Haviland’s ability proved justified, and the 
revamped structure met with acclaim. On February 10, 1834, there 
was reported completion of a new block of 


. one hundred and eight commodious cells, all of which 
are well ventilated, with sufficient light, and an admirable 
apparatus for observing cleanliness. The cells in the lower 
tier are necessarily somewhat larger than those in the 
second story; but in both ranges they are sufficiently 
capacious to admit of the employment of the convicts at 
any of the mechanical employments. The cells themselves 
are built of freestone, in a manner which reflects great 
credit on the skill and judgment of the architect and work- 
men. 

The second stdry of the range of cells are roofed in 
by solid slabs of stone, extending across from one 
partition wall to the other, and secured down by strong 
bolts in a manner that would appear to render it utterly 
impossible for one confined within the cell, by the utmost 
efforts of ingenuity and perseverance, to effect an escape. 
This plan, in the opinion of your committee, is much 
preferable to the arched roof of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
both as to durability and security.“ 


~ The development of the Eastern and Western State Penitentiaries 
during the 1830’s became essentially one story, and that story was 
the installation and initial triumph of the Pennsylvania system in 
its purest and most extreme form. As a result of unsuitable archi- 
tecture, the Western Penitentiary, although the first to be built, 
during early years of fumbling lost its leadership to the Eastern 
Penitentiary. The Philadelphia prison, authorized three years after 
the Pittsburgh institution had been provided for, had peculiar 


The plans of both Strickland and Haviland for the Western State Peni- 
tentiary appear between pages 14 and 15 of the Appendix to — of 
William Crawford, Esq., on the Penitentiaries of the United States ... by 
His Majesty’s Command . . . printed 13th March 1835. 

4 Tbid., p. 637. 
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advantages. It was able to profit directly from long experimenta- 
tion at the Walnut Street Prison, and was from the beginning 
administered by a group trained in meeting the practical problems 
involved. Naturally, it was in Philadelphia that the Pennsylvania 
system was first put in practice strictly and successfully. 

It was in Philadelphia, too, that solitary confinement with labor 
was practiced longest and attracted most attention and literary 
notice. Being directly under the supervision of an experienced and 
determined group, the Eastern State Penitentiary flourished from 
the start, and because that group was sternly dedicated to the task 
of improving the lot of convicts and stubborn in the belief that the 
key to the reformation of prison inmates was labor in solitude, 
it was there that the Pennsylvania system longest endured. Located 
in a metropolis where visitors, both domestic and foreign, were 
numerous, the great prison on Cherry Hill quickly became famous. 

The Building Commissioners for the Eastern Penitentiary, meet- 
ing first on April 6, 1821, had at their disposal $150,000, two- 
thirds of which came directly from the Commonwealth. The other 
$50,000 came from Philadelphia County as compensation for the 
transfer of all the state’s interest in the Arch Street Prison, which 
from then until its destruction something less than twenty years 
later, served as the local jail. Considering the scope and conspicuous 
nature of their task, it is somewhat surprising to discover that, very 
early, the Commissioners fell victim to a financial scandal. More 
to be anticipated was their prolonged wrangle over the choice ot 
an architect. Successful as it was to prove, once in operation, the 
Eastern State Penitentiary had its beginnings in embezzlement 
and controversy. 

Regarding the embezzlement, many details have already ap- 
peared in print,’* but additional information is contained in the 
manuscript records, chiefly in the minutes of the Building Com- 
missioners, which survive at the Penitentiary itself,’* and partially 
in reports and correspondence preserved at the Division of Public 
Records. There is strong indication that the president of the Com- 
missioners himself attempted to make away with the first $20,000 
sent to the Board. He received a draft from Harrisburg on Sunday, 

12 Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, V, p. 302 ff. 
48 Minutes of the Commissioners for the Erection of a State Penitentiary, 


one volume, 1821-25, and loose papers which complete the Minutes through 
1828. 
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and exchanged it for nineteen notes of one thousand dollars each, 
with two of five hundred dollars each, on Monday. However, on 
the Tuesday immediately following, which was December 4, 1821, 
he arrived at the scheduled meeting of the Building Commissioners 
to report a rent in his pocket and the money gone. 

The whole incident is described in terms so naive as to seem 
incredible—a piece of monumental effrontery. To a special meeting 
held the very next evening, the president came bearing ‘“‘a wet 
paper, having the appearance of a letter opened, containing a 
number of bank notes, amounting to fifteen thousand dollars.” 
This, so he said, had been received from a mysterious stranger. 
Later still, he displayed written messages from one “Tom Find,” 
who subsequently disgorged under unusual circumstances four 
more notes, each for one thousand dollars. The last communication 
received from “Mr. Find,” who never did make himself manifest 
to anyone except the suspected president, stated with brazen 
candor : 


I take the reward of $500—the other $500 should be en- 
closed, but I want it—on the honour of a Mason it shall 
be returned. 


Brother T. F. 


Masonic “honour” was not sufficiently compelling, however, and 
the final $1,000 remained absent. On July 7, 1822, the president of 
the Commissioners died insolvent, and five years later, in 1827, the 
Commonwealth gave up hope in “Tom Find,” accepted the loss, 
and adjusted the books. All this was a strange beginning—even for 
a prison. 

Tumultuous as were the debates among the Building Commis- 
sioners during the financial scandal, these matched neither in heat 
nor duration the clashes which came over the choice of a man to 
design and superintend construction of the new prison. Philadel- 
phia reformers had evolved a radical theory of prison administra- 
tion which called for labor in strictest solitude, and that new system 
in turn required structural characteristics not found in any prison 
then existing. At Walnut Street their theories could be applied 
but partially; there, even after extensive alteration of the physical 
plant, they had been thwarted. The Arch Street Prison, never de- 
signed to serve as anything more than a local jail, had failed 
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dismally. The Western State Penitentiary, even then under con- 
struction, had yet to demonstrate its own peculiar shortcomings, 
but apparently these men, experienced in prison administration, 
suspected the design very early. The Philadelphia group, de- 
termined to give their theories every possible advantage in prac- 
tice, were conscious that they were dealing with a strong new 
wine for which old bottles would never do. 

The enabling act called for “‘a state penitentiary capable of hold- 
ing two hundred and fifty prisoners, on the principle of solitary 
confinement of the convicts, as the same now is or hereafter may 
be established by law.” A later section provided for construction 
“on the plan of the Penitentiary at Pittsburgh,” a phrase equally 
vague. More explicit was the requirement : 


Provided always, That the principle of solitary confine- 
ment of the prisoners be preserved and maintained. 


However, even that could have been stretched to cover con- 
gregate work, the Auburn system, and the original plans for the 
Western State Penitentiary had failed to provide working space 
within the individual cells. During the early days of the Building 
Commissioners the adoption of the Pennsylvania system in strict 
form was by no means assured, and from the fundamental nature 
of the decisions which were required, debate was inevitable. 

The debate came, and the outcome of the project was decided, 
with the selection of the architect. At that period the rising 
architect in Philadelphia was William Strickland, a versatile genius 
who was in process of completing the notable structure on Chestnut 
Street now known as the Old Custom House. Strickland looms 
large in the history of the Greek Revival and, somewhat later, was 
most succéssful also as an engineer with the then prominent canal 
companies.'* He was a brilliant pupil of Benjamin Latrobe, fast 
gaining fame in his own right. Already he had drawn the plans 
for the penitentiary at Pittsburgh, and his selection to design the 
Eastern State Penitentiary was so logical as to appear inevitable. 

But a committee visited the Governor at Harrisburg with plans 
“designed and drawn by John Haviland,” and the Governor’s letter 


4A. A, Gilchrist, William Strickland, Architect and Engineer, Philadel- 
phia, 1950. 
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of August 22, read at the Commissioners’ meeting of September 3, 
accepted the Haviland plan of radiating cell blocks. Finally, at the 
meeting of September 17, a resolution dismissing Strickland was 
passed ; much later, on April 9, 1823, the Board resolved : 


That John Haviland .. . is appointed Architect, for erect- 
ing the State Penitentiary near Philadelphia, according to 
the Plan designed by him, adopted by this Board, and ap- 
proved by the Governor; and that he be paid at the rate 
of fifteen hundred dollars per annum for his services, in- 
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Haviland, an Englishman who had come to America only in 
1816, won fame by his work at Cherry Hill and developed as the 
leading authority on prison design. His plans fully recognized the 
special needs of the Pennsylvania system and provided large cells 
suitable for one-man work shops, with a series of high-walled 
exercise pens alongside where individual prisoners could secure 
fresh air while yet remaining completely secluded. At the Eastern 
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State Penitentiary John Haviland and the system of prison labor 
in strict solitude triumphed together. 

Meantime, despite the controversy, construction had been going 
forward for nearly a year, probably following plans submitted by 
Strickland prior to his dismissal. The minutes of the Commis- 
sioners for April 30, 1822, report that digging for the foundation 
had started, and accounts show on September 25 a payroll for 
labor totalling $4,833 for two months. This tempo increased, 
naturally, once Haviland was clearly in charge, until during the 
second quarter of 1824 payrolls were running steadily at $1,000 
each week. The first prisoner was received late in 1829, several 
months after the organization of the new Board of Inspectors on 
May 19. Construction continued, though at a slow pace which 
again accelerated in 1831. That year, an act signed March 28 
authorized the Board of Inspectors to operate as building com- 
missioners and to 


. . construct and erect within the outer walls of said 
penitentiary upon such plan as they may deem most ex- 
pedient, buildings which shall contain at least four hun- 
dred cells, suitable for the confinement of convicted 
criminals, in solitary confinement at labor. 


This construction started June 13, 1831, with Haviland again in 
charge. Between December 1, 1831, and June 15, 1833, the sum of 
$102,397.78 was spent in building the new cells. The middle 1830's 
found the new penitentiary at Philadelphia operating with efficiency 
under the guidance of Warden Samuel R. Wood. 

Samuel R. Wood was elected Warden at a salary of $1,500 on 
June 29, 1829. He was a Quaker engaged in business in and about 
Philadelphia, but he was also experienced with prison affairs. For 
many years he had served on the Board of Inspectors for the 
Walnut Street Prison; he had been a Building Commissioner for 
the prison which he was called to head ; and he had visited prisons 
abroad. Still preserved at the Eastern State Penitentiary are his 
journals as Warden and also a neat, complete but unbound series 
of his monthly reports to the Board. The first of these, dated 
November 7, 1829, narrates in some detail the coming of the first 
prisoner on October 25 previous. The reports show the Quaker 
Warden as a sympathetic and intelligent man intent upon re- 
forming the unfortunates in his charge. They discuss many prob- 
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lems perennial in prison administration and reflect strongly the 
theories of the Philadelphia group in which for so long he was a 
central figure. For Samuel Wood, being warden of a penitentiary 
was far more than merely holding a job. He was stern because he 
realized discipline to be essential, he protested against over-free 
use of the pardoning power because he felt long incarceration was 
needed to insure regeneration, and with almost holy zeal he strove 
to prove the uplifting efficacy of labor in solitude. 

Since, as a practical man, Wood also aspired to efficient man- 
agement, he soon became aware of administrative difficulties. Cer- 
tain necessary tasks could not be accomplished by convicts without 
violation of the strict rule requiring solitude. When an apothecary 
was needed, and he found that prisoner No. 62 was a trained 
physician, the Warden proposed dressing No. 62 in such clothing 
as would insure that other prisoners would not recognize him as 
being one of themselves and permitting him to act as apothecary, 
thus saving a salary of $250. Apparently this suggestion was over- 
ruled, for a nurse was hired. 

Pardons created administrative problems, also, and within the 
thrifty Warden humanitarian sympathy at times struggled mightily 
with practical considerations, as is demonstrated by a letter which 
he addressed to Governor Wolf while construction was still pro- 
gressing inside the outer wall of the prison: 


Philada 8 Mo 31st 1833 
My Dear Friend: 


About ten days ago George M. Dallas made enquiry 
of me relative to Thos Wardle a prisoner in my custody, 
and stated his intention to apply to thee for his pardon— 
I have since received a letter from the Secretary of State 
respecting said prisoner which I answered yesterday. He 
was one of a gang of horse thieves, three of whom we got 
— Thee may get correct information respecting them from 
Schuylkill and Northumberland Counties in both of which 
they traded — I am inclined to believe that Wardle & 
Emmerson were the two best— The worst was not taken— 

Thomas Biddle has also called on me for information 
respecting William Davis a young man who robbed his 
Country house of a pair of candlesticks— Now I can say 
as much in favour of Davis and Emmerson as I have done 
for Wardle “Their conduct has been unexceptionable 
since they have been inmates in the Eastern Penitentiary” 
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the But if this was good & sufficient cause to have them 
sa pardoned, a large majority of those under my care would 
ry be entitled to this favour— Now the fact is, that we have 
“ not three men at this time in the Penitentiary that we 


could so illy spare — They are all Smiths and better 


ree workmen than I have been able to procure for eight dollars 
vas per week — Indeed I do not know where I could replace 
ve them for ten dollars per week — We have now 354 iron 
doors to make; & Iron fastnings for the same number of 

ii wooden doors: and on these three men I very much 
| depend for the execution of this work— And I would 
<t- therefore say if any men are to be pardoned for good 
out Conduct, I would much rather let 6 or 8 others who do 
ary not earn 20cts per day (but who behave equally as well 
red as these men) rather than these three and some others 
ing of like kind — As the good conduct of one prisoner (& 
4 consequent pardon) cannot have any influence on an- 
as other in our establishment; we have never taken nor I 
ry, hope never will take this ground — I know my views 
er- look selfish; and I think it likely I feel so — If however 
there was any good & sufficient cause shewen, why these 

ih men should not serve out their time, I would be willing 
tily to say, the State might hire men — But if there is, I do 
a not know it. Do not my dear friend think me too hard on 
‘ich this old subject of pardons— I know the importunities 
rO- by which thou are beset, and feel for thee, and should 
be very willing if it were possable to take all the blame 

and censure of not granting them — I am satisfied the 


ground we have taken has had a salutary effect and I 
am very desirous that our list of pardons when presented 
at the close of the year will look small — 

I remain with much regard & sincere friendship thy 
friend 


Samuel R. Wood"® 
George Wolf Esq. 


The records reflect a sincere and honest man beset with diffi- 
culties. Inevitably, however, there was criticism and opposition, 
and by 1833 there came investigations. Hints of trouble appear in 
the minutes of the Inspectors as early as November 12, and on 
December 3 the Warden wrote to his superiors: 


... I have been surrounded by spies, who . . . have been 
closely watching for years, all my movements, in order 


“From the Governors’ Papers at the Division of Public Records. 
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if possible at their own time to pervert the same to my 
injury. ... 


At this same period the Warden himself discovered another 
trouble spot : certain of the overseers, or guards, were Deists, while 
one was “a strong sectarian who was busy in inculcating among 
the prisoners his own notions.” By February, charges and counter- 
charges were sufficiently hot and numerous to bring about the 
resignation of the President of the Board of Inspectors, and hear- 
ings followed. In closing its inquiry June 7, 1834, the Board 
acquitted the Warden and declared the charges unsubstantial ; but, 
once thoroughly aroused, the rumors of scandal would not down. 

Those rumors reached Harrisburg, and in his message to the 
Assembly delivered December 3, 1834, Governor Wolf expressed 
regret that he must communicate to the General Assembly charges 
of great irregularities in the management of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary.’® 

Wood interviewed the Governor and other officials at Harris- 
burg, but he received little solace. A legislative investigation started 
at once, and for Christmas Day the Warden’s Journal reads: 


At home all day & a gloomy one. Never knew what 
trouble was before. The Board of Inspectors met and 
remained in session untill 10 Oclock. 


The investigation dragged on for months. In the official find- 
ings, the majority of the committee commended the administration 
of Samuel Wood, but one member differed so sharply that a sec- 
ond report, longer and more critical in tone, appeared.’* Thus the 
verdict was ambiguous. Despite these sour circumstances, or per- 
haps because of them, Wood remained as Warden at Cherry Hill 
for several more years. 

During his days of trouble, Samuel Wood must have been 
comforted by the knowledge that at the Western State Peniten- 


*® Pennsylvania Archives, Fourth Series, VI, p. 212. 

™ Report of the Joint Committee of the phn. Pe of Pennsylvania, Rela- 
tive to the Eastern State Penitentiary, at Philadelphia. By Mr. Penrose of 
Cumberland. Read in the Senate, March 26, 1835. Harrisburg, 1835. 64 pages. 

Concise History of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, together 
with a Detailed Statement of the Proceedings of the Committee Appointed 
by the Legislature, December 6th, 1834. By a Member of the Legislature 
[Thomas B. McElwee]. Philadelphia, Neall & Massey, 1835. 2 vols. 
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tiary, at Pittsburgh, the Pennsylvania system was making steady 
progress. No doubt the act of 1829 requiring labor in solitude was 
primarily responsible for this development, but it is obvious from 
the records that there grew up at the western prison an admiration 
for John Haviland and his prison architecture, and for Samuel 
Wood and his methods of prison administration. 

Early in 1833, as has been noted, as Haviland was completing 
the second phase of construction at Cherry Hill, the Inspectors at 
Pittsburgh engaged him to reconstruct their Penitentiary. Haviland 
quickly tore out the faulty cell block and rebuilt the interior in a 
fashion which permitted the introduction of the Pennsylvania 
system. During the summer of 1834, the Inspectors dispatched 
Warden John Patterson east to study methods used in employing 
prisoners in their cells at Philadelphia, and the minutes of March 5, 
1835, refer to “description or Convict Books” secured from Phila- 
delphia. These last were to be completed back from the first oc- 
cupancy of the Penitentiary and apparently they were set up in 
imitation of the system used at the Eastern State Penitentiary. 

What was happening was the transplanting of the Pennsylvania 
system. Conceived at the Walnut Street Prison, championed over 
the long years by the Philadelphia reformers, finally made the 
law of the Commonwealth by the act of 1829, the system had 
been effectively administered by Samuel Wood from the day the 
Eastern State Penitentiary opened, and the officials at Pittsburgh 
were accepting both the system and its chief exponents, Haviland 
and Wood. 

The culmination of that acceptance, and what must have been 
the high spot in the professional career of Samuel Wood, came in 
1836. In July of that year Armistead Beckham took charge at the 
Western State Penitentiary, beginning his twenty-two years of 
service as Warden there. Only two weeks after his appointment, 
Beckham addressed a letter to his Inspectors “asking permission 
to invite Mr. Wood to act as Warden for a few days with the view 
of being able to derive information from the long experience of 
that Gentleman.” An invitation was forwarded to Philadelphia, 
and Warden Wood accepted. During the several days which he 
spent at the Western State Penitentiary he was actually and offi- 
cially Warden there. Still preserved in the minutes of the Board 
is the report, with recommendations, which he made at that time. 
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It is obvious that through Beckham the Pennsylvania system 
secured in 1836 a firm foothold at the Pittsburgh prison. 

Thus when in 1840 Samuel Wood resigned as Warden of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary, the Pennsylvania system was actually 
in successful operation at both Penitentiaries. It had been adopted 
in two other states, Rhode Island and New Jersey, and for these 
states, also, Haviland designed prisons. Three foreign countries, 
England, Belgium and Sweden, had already installed the system 
in their prisons; and slightly later other nations were to follow: 
Hungary, France, Prussia, Denmark, Norway, and Holland. One 
authority has stated that 


. . . down to the present day the Pennsylvania system 
dominates the penitentiary system of continental Eu- 
rope.’§ 


In fifty years the seed of radical prison reform which first 
sprouted at the Walnut Street Prison had developed through heat 
and storm to become sturdy and self-reliant; by 1840 the Penn- 
sylvania system had triumphed. 


*H. E. Barnes, op. cit., p. 176. 











THREE BROTHERS AND A SISTER 


By Liry Lee Nrxon* 


HE three brothers and their sister were all born in the last 
‘Eane of the eighteenth century, children of James Lee of 
Inverness, Scotland. James’ father, William Lee, had been a sup- 
porter of Prince Charles, the Young Pretender, and was killed 
in the battle of Culloden, which was fought just five miles from 
Inverness. James, himself, was educated and was known to have 
preached, though whether he was an ordained minister or not 
is not known. 

Although a seaport, Inverness is really the capital of the High- 





lands. The beautiful Ness River winds through it to the Moray 
Firth, but it has come from the Highlands. Strengthened by por- 
ridge and Scotch broth, made from the Scot’s chief foods—oats, 
barley, and mutton—the Lee children must have keenly enjoyed 
their childhood and youth: watching the sailing vessels leaving 
for Leith, for London, or perhaps for far-off America; tramping 
over the Highlands with Munro and Davidson relatives; count- 
ing the sheep on busy market days as the woolen merchants 
weighed the fleeces, or running breathlessly past the spot where 


*Miss Lily Lee Nixon is the author of James Burd: Frontier Defender, 
1726-1793, a Contributing Editor, Pennsylvania History, and a teacher of 
history in Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Macbeth murdered Duncan. But the generation of Scots living 
after the terrible defeat at Culloden had a hard time in their eco- 
nomic, political, and religious life. The Covenanters, particularly, 
were not happy. So it is not surprising that more young folks 
looked to America, the land of the free. 

We shall speak of the youngest son first, for he was the one, 
strange to say, who chose to stay in the old world with his par- 
ents although in a different country, England. Seldom, indeed, 
in those distant days did a whole family emigrate. This youngest 
son, Alexander, became a physician in London. Family tradi- 
tion says he was known for research and the translation of sev- 
eral medical works. A descendant has in her possession a letter 
written by him from Three Crown Square, London, in 1832— 
the year of Britain’s Great Reform Bill—to his brother in Amer- 
ica. In part it says: “It will be nothing new to tell you that Reform 
in the Body politic & Cholera in the Body physical have con- 
vulsed our unhappy country to the very centre—in my district 
as one of the Medical Officers of our Cholera Hospital tis not 
unusual to see 20 die in 24 hours—and some of these after 12 
or 14 hours illness.” This physician may have felt more at home 
in disturbed London than in quiet Inverness, for, despite sup- 
port of the Stuarts, tradition and some data indicate an English 
origin for this Lee family. Alexander had a son, Dr. Alexander 
Cooper Lee, who wrote and lectured on the eye, but after the 
death of the three brothers and the sister, the family tie seems 
not to have held. 

It is presumed that the sister, Elizabeth, came to America with 
the oldest brother, William. Did the bagpipes of their Mac- 
Pherson clan play the MacCrimmon lament, by which most 
“Highlanders marched to the shore when they were about to em- 
bark as emigrants to some distant clime”? They chose the United 
States and landed in Philadelphia, its capital and metropolis in 
1796, when the United States and William were each twenty 
years of age. Elizabeth married William Wright. The couple had 
several children. We have little knowledge of Elizabeth but have 
many letters from her son, William Wright, Jr. He was well 
educated for the times and a successful business man, among 
other things an early-1849-investor in Pennsylvania Railroad 
stock and in coal lands. 
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This son of Elizabeth had the peculiar misfortune of having 
his home at 173 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, entered twice 
by burglars—in 1850 and in 1854. His own letters and the news- 
paper accounts show that he was either a very brave or a very 
foolhardy man. In each horrible and bizarre case, he fought to 
defend his home and family and as a result was crippled for 
life. After the second attempt, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
& Daily Transcript had, besides a long news article, an editorial 
about the Wright burglary and the need for more adequate police 
protection. Little more is known of sister Elizabeth and family. 
She must have many descendants in America—Wright, Rodan, 
Thomas and others. 





William Lee, who came to America with Elizabeth, was a shep- 
herd boy in the Highlands but was educated in the Lowlands and 
possibly in London, where he spent four years before sailing for 
America. He probably lived with his Uncle William Lee, a mer- 
chant, “in the straw bonnet line.” Young William is mentioned 
in the Philadelphia directory for 1798 as a school master, later 
a school teacher, then an ice man, then an ice dealer. His letters 
are written in a splendid hand and in good concise English. What 
influence upon his students did he have? Were they so thor- 
oughly grounded in Mathematics, Latin, and English that they 
could take a valuable part in the affairs of the city, state, or 
nation? One cannot teach in one city for almost a quarter of a 
century as he did without leaving some impression for good or 
ill. If Inverness was then noted for the correct English accent 
as it is now, William must certainly have struggled with the vari- 
ous dialects of Philadelphia. 

Like so many before and since, William Lee used his teaching 
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experience as a stepping stone to business success. Financially 
he surpassed both his brothers. He was one of the pioneers in 
the cutting and storing of natural ice in large quantities in Phila- 
delphia, just as a grand-nephew seventy-five years later was one 
of the pioneers in the manufacturing of ice in Pittsburgh. Letters 
from him and from relatives tell about his ice wagons starting off 
in the morning, of the beautiful box hedges around his three- 
story brick ‘“‘messuage” at Schuylkill Fifth and Barker Streets 
(now South Eighteenth and Ludlow Streets), of his fond hope 
of a big sheep-raising project in Buck Valley, Bedford County 
(now in Fulton County), of some of the settlers to whom he sold 
land, and, despite his three sons, of his two sons-in-law gradually 
taking over the business. 

One can easily understand why William Lee would prosper 
if he pursued all his business with the same thoroughness that 
is indicated in a letter dated 1840 to his nephew, James Lee (son 
of John), of Pittsburgh. In reference to the sheep-raising project 
he tells James to so conduct himself in his travels through Ohio 
and Pennsylvania “that you will not be deficient in any particular 
concerning them (sheep) on which I may catechise you viz. the 
general time of lambing, the time of weaning, the washing, shear- 
ing, pasturing, the kind of pasture, of wilds [sic] and enclosures, 
the number per acre that can be kept, the feeding and foddering 
in time of deep snow, the manner of their care and attendance 
and the expense, the returns of profit from the fleeces and car- 
casses, their comparative profit with cattle, horses and swine, etc. 
Make inquiries as to who is the largest sheep owner west of the 
mountains.” There seems only one query missing: the wages paid 
to drovers of those days. 

Although he had been blind for years, when William died in 
1849 he was quite wealthy. A printed copy of his will (Will Book 
23, page 89, etc.) lists many houses and lots on Chestnut, Broad, 
Cedar, and around Schuylkill Fifth and Barker in Philadelphia, 
and also many acres in New Jersey and in what was listed in early 
maps as Sarahs Manor, Bedford County, in Southern Pennsyl- 
vania. At one time he owned 25,000 acres in the latter region. A 
map of his holdings was lithographed by Lehman and Duval. The 
canny Scot may have engrossed all the land in that area which 
Revolutionary soldiers could not hold or did not appreciate; but 
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he bought more than 20,000 acres from one person, John Conrad. 
His will caused a great stir and a long law suit. His wife, Eliza- 
beth Thompson, whom he had married in 1806, had predeceased 
him. The two married daughters and the sons-in-law received most 
of the property and all of the power. A son who had left home 
and had not been heard from was cut off with $500.00 (it de- 
veloped later that he had fought through the Mexican War). 
Wealth had brought dissension and discord into the William Lee 
family. His descendants—Lee, McKibbon, Lehman, Sloan, Charl- 
ton, Lafferty, Taylor, and others—probably still live in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, and other western states. 





Now we come to the last of the brothers, John, born in Inver- 
ness in 1780. He was quite young when his mother died; there- 
fore he was reared in the Highlands by his grandparents. After a 
severe attack of scarlet fever he was left somewhat deaf, and 
little money was spent on his education. Later he was impressed 
into the British army. He served during most of the Napoleonic 
Wars and was stationed at Great Britain’s most strategic strong- 
hold, Gibraltar. Finally, his father “bought him off” and he came 
to Edinburgh where his father, who had remarried, then lived. 

At the age of thirty, with little health or education and with 
no trade or profession, John Lee from Tolbooth Church Parish 
married Jane Davidson from New Greyfriar’s Parish in Gael 
Chapel, November 30, 1810. John Gordon, uncle of the bride, 
came down from the Highlands to be one of the witnesses of 
the contract. The girl’s father, John Davidson, was dead. The 
marriage certificate has reposed most of the time since—and still 
does—in a small, flat, metal container which was doubtless part 
of the husband’s equipment at Gibraltar. 
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About the time of his marriage, John Lee received letters from 
his brother William in Philadelphia urging him to come to Amer- 
ica. Jane’s mother was strongly opposed to her daughter leaving 
Scotland. Three times the couple packed and unpacked their 
goods. Once it was almost decided that John should go first and 
Jane follow if the venture proved successful. But finally in 1811, 
when John’s father at the age of 68 and his family had decided to 
go too, Jane determined to go with her husband. She never saw 
nor heard from her mother again. 

The party of eight sailed from Greenock, Scotland, in the sum- 
mer of 1811. Many times it was thought that the little sailing 
vessel would go to the bottom. John’s young brother David was 
“lost at sea.” But in October after nearly three months the griev- 
ing, storm-tossed passengers landed in Boston. From there our 
weary young couple took another vessel to Philadelphia. Years 
later after five letters from Alexander Lee in London had failed 
to arrive, a sixth told of some property left to Jane. Whether it 
was the case or not, Jane thought she would have to return to 
Scotland to claim it. Nothing could have induced her to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean again. She never knew whether the estate 
was large or small. 

William Lee owned many acres in southern New Jersey, and 
he settled his brother John and wife with their infant son, James, 
born after their arrival in America, on a farm near Egg Harbor 
between what is now Atlantic City and Cape May. Here John 
battled the Jersey mosquitoes, harvested marsh hay, and visited 
the settlement of that famous and eccentric Methodist preacher, 
Lorenzo Dow. He must have been amazed and saddened to hear, 
less than a year after his arrival, that his adopted country was 
fighting Great Britain. Being a Scot he probably had no love for 
that country, but yet he knew that when America fought Great 
Britain she thereby was actually aiding Napoleon, the dictator 
whom he had tried for so long to defeat. 

Conditions not being entirely satisfactory in New Jersey, John 
Lee decided to make a change. With his wife and their small 
family he set out for a settlement of Scots near Wellsville, Ohio. 
Traveling by slow wagon or on horseback, they reached Cham- 
bersburg, Pennsylvania, without mishap. There Jane became ill 
and the couple were unable to go farther. Before Jane recovered 
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John had the misfortune to fall on the ice and cut his leg on the 
axe which he had been carrying. The John Lees never forgot the 
great kindness which the people of Chambersburg showered upon 
them until they were able to resume their journey to the Scottish 
settlement. They stayed in Wellsville about three years, and in 
1823 arrived in Pittsburgh where they lived the remainder of 
their lives. 





Remembering the beautiful Ness, the other Lees had settled on 
rivers, the Thames and the Delaware; but John chose a spot with 
three rivers, the Allegheny, the Monongahela, and the Ohio. Al- 
though not near the ocean as he would have liked, Pittsburgh 
seemed to welcome him, for it had been saved for English-speak- 
ing people by his wife’s distant relative, John Forbes, it was a 
“Gateway” for his children, and it was a place where he could 
find plenty of congenial Scottish companionship. 


Meanwhile, we know not what year, the father and stepmother 
had left Philadelphia for a visit to their son John, not knowing 
of a second change of residence. Inquiring from every innkeeper, 
stage coach driver, and boat captain, they went as far as Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Finally, getting no clue and fearful of what more 
hardships might do to two elderly people traveling under pioneer 
conditions in a strange land, they stopped. Weary and despairing, 
they turned back to Philadelphia, the father knowing he would 
now never see his son John in this life. What tragedies the lack 
of quick communication and transportation caused in those days. 
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As he went down the Ohio the father‘s boat may even have passed 
his son’s house near Wheeling, West Virginia. 

John never ceased to grieve, for his father and stepmother 
were very dear to him. The latter, in her widowhood, may have 
returned and visited John in Pittsburgh, for she was an indom- 
itable old lady. In 1839 in Philadelphia, without the knowledge 
of her son, William, she booked passage on the Monongahela for 
England to visit her son Alexander. Listening to no protests she 
sailed alone at the age of 83, and lived six years longer in London 
to tell of the voyage. 

John, in the meantime, had his beloved wife and a large family 
from which he received great affection. He did not live a long 
life—just sixty years. After her husband’s death in 1840, Jane 
lived many years with a bachelor son. Finally they were both 
welcomed into the home of a married daughter. At Jane’s death 
there was no law suit over the small estate left her by John Lee. 
The eldest son, James, had charge of the settlement. A descendant 
still has the legal papers connected with that estate. Other de- 
scendants of this brother, John Lee, can be found in various parts 
of the country—Lee, Old, Nixon, Wiley, McGaughren, McClurg, 
Heeter, Christy, and others. 

So ends this glimpse into the lives of a Scottish family. A 
much more impressive tale than this one could be told by de- 
scendants of those families whose roots in this country lie deeper 
in time; but by the same token our newer Americans could not 
easily compete with it. May we gather a little wisdom from know- 
ing a few of the faults and virtues of the three brothers and their 
sister, and may we appreciate what they and others of their gener- 
ation have done for us. 
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INDUSTRY COMES TO THE FRONTIER 


By Cartton O. WITTLINGER* 


j Papnnings ee eos County, Pennsylvania, through a period of 130 
years following the beginnings of white settlement in 1710, 
progressed from primitive frontier conditions to those of an ad- 


vanced agricultural and industrial community with a population 
of more than 84,000. 


It is not surprising that farming was the predominant economic 
interest of the people of Lancaster County throughout the period 
under discussion. When the pioneers penetrated the virgin forests 
of this area, they set foot upon some of the finest soils of the 
American continent. These lay in an excellent climatic latitude 
for cropping and were spread over a rolling plain which, once 
the forests were cleared, offered few obstacles to cultivation. 
Among the stream of immigrants which poured into southeastern 
Pennsylvania in the eighteenth century were large numbers of 
Germans, many of them from the Palatinate, a fertile and ad- 
vanced agricultural region in the upper valley of the Rhine River. 
These “Palatines” knew the value of the rich limestone soils 
which they found in Lancaster County, and they applied to the 
cultivation of these soils the knowledge and techniques of the 
progressive agriculture of their homeland.’ As a result, they 
were enabled to lead the local farmers in the development of an 
agricultural system which, even before the close of the eighteenth 
century, earned for the county the highly complimentary designa- 
tion, “Garden of Pennsylvania,’ a title retained with variations 
until the present day. The aptness of this early title is suggested 


*Dr. Carlton O. Wittlinger is Professor of History, Messiah College, 
Grantham, Pa. The present paper, which grew out of a doctoral dissertation 
presented to the Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania under 
the title, Early Manufacturing in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 1710-1840, 
was read at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
October 23, 1953. 

1 Ernst H. Correll, Das schweiserische Téufermennonitentum, ein sozio- 
logischer Bericht, Chap. 6. 

2C. D. Ebeling, Die vereinten Staaten von Nordamerika, IV, 677. 
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COUNTRYSIDE ALONG MARIETTA PIKE, 

Lancaster County, showing some of the beautiful farm land for which the 
area ts famous. 

Courtesy Henry J. Kauffman 


by the observations of Thomas Pownall who visited the Lancaster 
vicinity in 1754 and wrote: 


These Successions of Valleys appeared to me as I 
rode along them the most charming of Landscapes. The 
Bottoms of the Vales were full of cultured Farms, with 
Houses, such as Yoemanry, not Tenants, live in: These 
were busked up with Gardens, and with Peach and 
Apple Orchards all round them, and with every Con- 
venience and Enjoyment that Property and Plenty could 
give to Peace and Liberty. My Heart felt an Overflow- 
ing of Benevolence at the Sight of so much and such 
real Happiness.* 


Present day Lancaster County agriculture is especially famous 
for the extensive cultivation of cigar filler tobacco. It may be of 
interest to note in passing that the feeble beginnings of com- 
mercial tobacco planting in this area date back to the 1820's. 
About that time a few farmers located a short distance south 
of Lancaster began experimenting with the production of the leaf 
from Spanish seed, while small tobacco plots appeared also in 
the neighborhood of Ephrata. These early tobacco crops were 
manufactured into “segars 


” 


for the growers’ use and for local 


* Thomas Pownall, A Topographical Description of Such Parts of North 
America As Are Contained in the (Annexed) Map of the Middle British 
Colonies, etc., in North America, p. 28. 
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sale. No extensive progress was made in tobacco culture during 
the period studied, however, for the annual county production of 
the leaf about 1840 was less than 50,000 pounds.° 

Early Lancaster County manufacturing was greatly influenced 
by the agricultural environment. Grain crops were important 
from the beginning of settlement and provided some of the first 
farm surpluses. Thus there was an early incentive for the develop- 
ment of industries to process and consume grain. Both distilling 


te 





SANDERSON STILL 


Copper still made by Francis Sander- 
son of Lancaster about 1770. 


Courtesy Henry J. Kauffman 


and grain milling soon evolved into major enterprises and con- 
tinued as leading industries throughout the period under con- 
sideration. Measured by dollar value of total product, they ranked 
first and second in size respectively among the county manu- 
factures in the early nineteenth century. In the year reported in 


“Lancaster Journal, May 27, 1825, Jan. 5, Mar. 30, 1827; J. B. Kille- 


brew, “Report on the Culture and Curing of Tobacco in the United States,” 
Tenth Census, III, 147. 


5 Compendium of the ... Sixth Census, p. 132. 
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the 1810 Census, 316 distilleries produced 1,438,484 gallons valued 
at more than $800,000, while 135 wheat mills produced 99,159 
barrels of flour valued at more than $787,000. Whiskey and flour 
were among the first and most important of the county exports. 
Brewing developed also, but on a much more limited scale than 
distilling, for brewery products were produced primarily for a 
local market. 

The grain-consuming industries required vast numbers of cask 
containers, which stimulated the rise of numerous cooperages. 
Other industries including textiles, oil milling, and tanning sprang 
up to utilize farm produce other than grain. Still another group 
of manufactures such as blacksmithing, coppersmithing, wagon- 
making, and leathermaking produced many items required by the 
farms or the grain-consuming industries. In these the vital re- 
lationship between agriculture and early manufacturing in Lan- 
caster County is clearly seen. The following description of a 
1760 agricultural-industrial unit strikingly illustrates this rela- 
tionship and, at the same time, reflects agricultural progress dur- 
ing the first fifty years of settlement: 


EIGHT Hundred Acres of Land, with valuable Im- 
provements, situated in the Township of Donegall, and 
County of Lancaster; the Whole well watered and tim- 
bered, and in a healthy full settled Part of the Country ; 
One Hundred Acres whereof are already cleared, and in 
good Repair, and 30 Acres already made into Meadow; 
all well watered by a gentle and constant Stream gliding 
through the same, and may, with Ease, be directed to any 
Part of it; To which may be added, occasionally, 100 or 
more Acres, capable of the like or better Advantages, by 
Water flowing through the same . . . having on the one 
end of the Tract a good convenient square Log Dwell- 
ing-house, a double Barn, and a young Orchard, etc. on 
the other a good Stone House, 40 Feet long, and 28 
Feet wide, containing four Rooms on a Floor, with a 
convenient Cellar under Part of the same, a good double 
Barn, two Orchards of fine bearing Apple and Cherry 
Trees, a good overshot Grist-Mill, with two Pair of 
Stones, three boulting Cloths, and hoisting Geers, all 
going by Water, and in very good Order, with every 


®Tench Coxe, A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the United 
States of America for the Year 1810, pp. 58, 59, 71. 
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Thing necessary for Merchant and Country Work, sup- 
plied by a constant and plentiful Stream of Water 
throughout the Year, capable of turning out 20 Barrels 
of Flour every 24 Hours, with proper Attendance, or 
upwards of 7000 Barrels in a Year; with a good Saw- 
Mill, Distillery House, Cooper’s Shop, and Store-House, 
lying in a fine Part of the Country for the Purchasing 
of Wheat and other grains.’ 


While many of the early manufactures of Lancaster County 
drew heavily upon the products of local agriculture for raw mate- 
rials, there were a number of conspicuous exceptions. These in- 
cluded such industries as brick and pottery making, the wood- 
working crafts, cotton manufactures, and the charcoal iron in- 
dustry. Most enterprises in this group were indigenous to the 
area in that they found their raw materials close at hand within 
or near the county boundaries. In a few industries some raw 
materials such as cotton, tobacco, copper, and mahogany and pine 
lumber were imported, and eventually even grain and hides were 
brought in to supplement local supplies. Nevertheless, with few 
exceptions, the early manufactures of Lancaster County came 
into being under the stimulus of local supplies of raw materials. 
Thus the presence of abundant non-agricultural natural resources 
such as timber, clay, and iron ore was another important factor 
in the rise of the manufactures of this region. 

The location of Lancaster County had great significance for the 
development of manufacturing. As a frontier community in the 
eighteenth century, the region experienced a steady increase in 
population which continued throughout the period studied. This 
provided a constantly enlarging home market for manufactures 
with regard to both quantity and variety of wares. The inland 
situation of the county at the crossroads of heavily traveled 
routes between the seaboard and the West provided unusual op- 
portunities for trade, which in turn encouraged manufacturing 
enterprise. As the frontier advanced westward beyond Lancaster, 
the demands of the pioneers and western traders for articles such 
as saddlery and firearms continued to stimulate industries which 
early came into being in and about Lancaster. Thus developed 
the celebrated rifle industry of this locality. At least as early as 1751, 


™ Pennsylvania Gazette, Sept. 11, 1760. 
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TYPICAL LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LANCASTER RIFLE 

made by John Demuth. Full stock of curly maple, flint lock, and brass hard- 

ware. The box with the hinged lid at the butt plate was used to carry 
greased loading patches. 


Courtesy Old Sturbridge Village and Henry J. Kauffman 


Martin Mylin rifled gun barrels in a small gunshop near Lan- 
caster. By the early nineteenth century the fame of the rifles 
produced by the craftsmen of the county had spread far and wide. 
In 1807 a traveler who visited Lancaster wrote: 


There are several private manufactories in Lancaster 
... but it is principally noted for its rifles, muskets, and 
pistols, the first of which are esteemed the best made in 
the United States.® 


While the frontier furnished one type of stimulus for manu- 
facturing in Lancaster County, the proximity of large urban 
market centers provided another. Along the roads to Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore rumbled the great Conestoga wagons, 
themselves a tribute to local industrial craftsmanship, laden with 
products such as whiskey, flour, and iron. The inland situation of 
the county gave its artisans a measure of protection from im- 
ported foreign wares as well as from those produced in the port 
cities themselves. At the same time those cities were near enough 
to supply the county manufacturers with essential articles such 
as buhr millstones, leaf tobacco, and foreign hides when the 
supply of local hides became inadequate. The location of the 
county on the lower course of the Susquehanna River also in- 
fluenced its manufacturing, for as the interior of Pennsylvania 
was settled the descending produce trade on the river made avail- 

* Martin Mylin Inventory, 1751, Office of Lancaster County Register of 


Wills. 
* Fortescue Cuming in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, IV, 31. 
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able abundant supplementary supplies of grain and lumber for 
the milling, distilling, and woodworking industries. 

The manufactures of this region began in the homes of the 
pioneers, but shop and mill industries soon appeared. Numerous 
local streams with excellent mill sites made possible the use of 
power machinery which was introduced at an early date. Thus, 
for example, the fulling mill appeared at least as early as 1731.%° 
As the period under study advanced, water power was used on 
an increasing scale and applied in many industries. Within ten 
miles of Lancaster in 1786 there were “eighteen grain mills, six- 
teen saw mills, one fulling mill, four oil mills, five hemp mills, 
and two boring and grinding mills for gun barrels.” Water con- 
tinued to be the principal source of power for the local manufactur- 
ing machinery to the end of the period studied. In the decade of the 
1830’s, however, forward-looking Lancaster industrialists caught 
a vision of things to come and began to utilize steam power in 
cupola foundries and machine shops. The study of the sources 
for that decade indicates that great industrial changes were close 
at hand. 


Eighteenth-century manufacturing enterprises of Lancaster 
County were conducted by individuals and partnerships, and, ex- 
cept for the ironworks and Henry William Stiegel’s glass works 
at Manheim, were on a small scale. Even during the early decades 
of the nineteenth century much small-scale industry persisted. 
Except for one cotton mill in the vicinity of Lancaster, which 
was operated for a time by a voluntary, unincorporated joint stock 
company, and then successively by two corporations, there were 
no changes in the forms of business organization. 


Toward the close of the period, various manufacturing enter- 
prises reached the small factory stage in terms of volume of 
production and number of workmen employed. This is reflected, 
for example, in gunsmith Henry E Leman’s advertisement that 
he had several hundred rifles in stock, also double and single 
barrel shotguns, Armstrong duelling pistols, and rifle barrels.” 


7 Votes and Proceedings of the House of Representatives of the Province 
of Pennsylvania, 1682-17 f 

™ Tench Coxe, A Vie w ‘of the United States of America, in a Series of 
Papers Written at Various Times between the Years 1787 and 1794, p. 313. 

® Lancaster Intelligencer, June 11, 1839 
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It is indicated also by Lancaster shoemaker A. N. Breneman’s 
announcement that he had a stock inventory of 6,000 pairs of 
ready-made shoes all of his own manufacture.** By the close of 
the period, examples of the small factory were to be found also 
in textiles, cabinet making, and secondary iron manufactures. 

Three internal improvements were of special importance for 
the marketing of the products of Lancaster County agriculture 
and manufacturing. These were the Lancaster and Philadelphia 
Turnpike completed in 1794, the Conestoga Slack-water Naviga- 
tion completed in 1829 to link Lancaster with the Susquehanna 
River, and the Columbia and Philadelphia Railroad completed 
in 1834. The last-named stimulated manufacturing in a very 
direct way by creating a demand for locomotives and railroad 
foundry iron. In response to this demand cupola foundries and 
machine shops sprang up in Lancaster and along the route of 
the railroad, and a revolution in secondary iron manufactures 
gradually gained momentum. 

Even before the completion of the railroad, Lancaster County 
inventors began to show an interest in this new field of economic 
enterprise, and between 1829 and 1839 no fewer than twelve 
patents were granted to residents of the county for inventions 
pertaining to railroading. Two of these are of particular interest. 
In 1829 James Wright of Columbia patented the beveled tread 
wheel.?® This invention, which made rigid frame locomotives and 
cars self-adapting on curved tracks, was an outstanding contri- 
bution to railroad development. Nine years later Samuel Truscott, 
George Wolf, and James Dougherty, also of Columbia, were 
granted a patent for the first solid railroad car wheel casting made 
in America. This wheel had two plates, convex on one side and 
concave on the other, in place of the usual arms or spokes, with 
the hub to receive the axle cast in the center of them and extend- 
ing from one to the other. Plates, axle, and rim were cast in a 
single solid piece.?7 One of the Lancaster stage companies began 

437. H. Bryson, Lancaster Directory for 1843, p. 26. 

4 Prior to the decade of the 1820’s, the Susquehanna River was little used 
for the export of Lancaster County products. Lancaster Journal, June 29, 
1821, Nov. 25, 1825. 

% Lists of Patents for Inventions and Designs, Issued by the United States, 
from 1790 to 1847 ..., pp. 198-215 


“Car Truck,” patented Sept. 10, 1829, U. S. Patent Office. 
7 Patent No. 640, U. S. Patent Office. 
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to build railroad cars at least as early as 1832, while the first rail- 
road locomotive made in Lancaster, the Hugh Keys, successfully 
completed its trial run in 1840.** 

The relation of selective immigration to the rise of early Lan- 
caster County manufacturing is not easily determined with pre- 
cision. However, it is clear that many of the German immigrants 
who settled in this region in such large numbers either were, or 
readily became, skilled craftsmen. Hence the rapid growth of 
manufacturing, which made this county one of the leading indus- 
trial counties of Pennsylvania before the close of the eighteenth 
century,’® owed much to the mechanical knowledge and aptitudes 
of these people. A striking example of the original element in their 
contribution is the transplantation of the European riflemaker’s 
craft into the American frontier environment. This emphasis upon 
the German influence in early Lancaster County manufacturing 
should not divert attention from the fact that persons of other 
nationalities also played a prominent part in this field of eco- 
nomic endeavor. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that, while farming was al- 
ways the dominating economic interest of Lancaster County dur- 
ing the period studied, a rich and extensive system of manufactur- 
ing also developed in close integration with agriculture. The rise 
and nature of the manufactures of this region are to be ex- 
plained largely by the generous endowments of natural environ- 
ment on the one hand in interaction with the more obscure factor 
of selective immigration on the other. 


8 Lancaster Examiner, Sept. 20, 1832; Lancaster Intelligencer and Journal, 
Dec. 8, 1840. 

” Tench Coxe, A View of the United States of America, in a Series of 
Papers, Writien at Various Times between the Years 1787 and 1794, p. 313. 











HISTORICAL RESTORATION AND 
PRESERVATION IN LEHIGH COUNTY 


By MELvILLe J. Boyver* 


ISTORICAL preservation and restoration in Lehigh County 

began in a rather formal manner about ten years ago, al- 
though the Lehigh County Historical Society celebrates its Fiftieth 
Anniversary this year. 

The year 1952 saw most progress. The work in the county has 
been sponsored by three main groups: the Society itself, one large 
local industry, and most recently a private group. Antedating the 
past decade, the City of Allentown itself might be added as a 
fourth group in the restoration of four important old residences 
and log houses, one of the latter dating back to 1744 and a former 
dating back to 1770. Trout Hall, our headquarters, was restored 
some thirty years ago. 

Let me review briefly the work of the first-mentioned groups. 
The Society received, in addition to the deed to the property (the 
Troxell-Steckel House), almost $14,000 between 1942 and 1950 
for restoration of a very large stone house built in 1756. Another 
$9,000 was received in 1953 from the same donor, Mr. A. P. 
Steckel, who made the entire restoration possible. We have to 
date spent almost $10,000 for final restoration, and maintain the 
balance as an endowment for future maintenance needs. The added 
gift of an adjacent six-room brick house and fourteen acres provide 
caretaker services at no cost to the Society. 

On another fine old home, the country residence of George 
Taylor, signer of the Declaration of Independence, built in 1768, 
we have spent almost $9,000 on exterior restoration alone and 
shall probably need another $10,000 for interior work. We spent 
some $4,700 of the $9,000 during 1953. A cement gun stucco job 
was applied on an exterior of heavy stone full of holes. Our 


*Mr. Melville J. Boyer is Secretary of the Lehigh County Historical So- 
ciety, Editor of its Proceedings, and Assistant Editor of Pennsylvania 
History. 
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LYNFORD LARDNER LOG CABIN 


architect proved that the house had originally been stuccoed. 
Except for a gift of $2,000 the Society has financed the cost thus far. 

The second extensive program of restoration in Lehigh County 
has been undertaken by the Trojan Powder Company on properties 
owned by it in the area of its plant. Twelve old barns, some of them 
minutely described as to architectural construction and illustrated 
in Vol. XIX of our PROCEEDINGS, have been restored. Also 
a dozen old residences, such as the Troxell House of 1744, have 
been restored by the company. The chief engineer of the company 
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happens to be one of the directors of our Society. Vols. XVIII 
and XIX of our recent publications, thanks to Mr. David Williams, 
are major contributions to architectural restoration. Both volumes 
contain some 230 photographs and 26 plates of drawings. 

The private group sponsoring restoration mentioned above com- 
prise in one case the work of an owner, the Blank family, restoring 
at its own expense a very unique log house. We hope that another 
owner, who until recently had been indifferent to the idea of 
restoration, will soon become a convert. A Ritter family owns 
Grouse Hall, the colonial home of Lynford Lardner. Lastly, there 
has been organized in the county a new society, the Shelter House 
Society. There are some fifty members who have a definite program. 
They have acquired the property of ten acres of woodland with 
a two-story log house built between 1735-1740. The log house, 
the zuflucht haus, is regarded as the first shelter north of the 
South Mountains. In fact restoration has advanced to the point 
where furnishing it has already started. Former State Senator 
Henry L. Snyder has been the guiding genius behind this move- 
ment. Membership was at first restricted to those who were de- 
scendants of pioneers who moved into the county prior to 1800. 
The property will serve as a retreat for those who are historically- 
minded. 

The most recent step in preservation about to be undertaken will 
be the furnishing by the Lehigh County Historical Society of 
the Lynford Lardner log cabin in Trexler Memorial Park. The 
bequest to the city of Allentown of the entire parkway with its 
beautiful colonial log cabin will be commemorated in April on 
the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Gen. 
Harry Clay Trexler. The cabin will be furnished and maintained 
as a museum, open to the public, in a park where annually thou- 
sands of visitors enjoy nature and the wild life conservation area 
inhabited by hundreds of wild ducks. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Donatp H. Kent 


Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


NOTICE in the back pages of this issue calls attention to 
A earlier issues of PENNSYLVANIA History which are still 
available at one dollar a copy from the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. Robert K. Murray. A bare recital of dates, volumes, and 
numbers, however, cannot begin to show the interest and signif- 
icance of the issues which they identify. Just as an example, let 
us examine the first on the list, that for April, 1943. Here is a 
sketch by Philip S. Klein on “Senator William Maclay,” depicting 
him as “the man to whom we owe almost all our knowledge of the 
first sessions of the United States Senate.” Next comes an ac- 
count by S. K. Stevens of “Pennsylvania’s First Year in World 
War II,” a presentation of the reasons for the Historical Com- 
mission’s war history program and of its first bulletin. There are 
three articles on Pennsylvania’s racial groups: “Some New Facts 
about Eighteenth Century German Immigration,” by Abbot Emer- 
son Smith; “The Influence of the Welsh on the History of Penn- 
sylvania,” by J. Ambler Williams ; and “Early Scotch Irish Settle- 
ments in Pennsylvania,” by Anne D. Schaeffer. A bibliography of 
fiction dealing with Pennsylvania, by Oliver S. Heckman, is an- 
other feature, as is a thought-provoking article on “Historical 
Synthesis” by Emerson D. Loucks, who questions the over-em- 
phasis on separate courses in fields like Pennsylvania history as 
leading to “historical bric-a-brac.” There is nothing that is stale, 
and a great deal that is still timely, in these earlier issues of 
PENNSYLVANIA History. 


From distant points come greetings and friendly messages to the 
historical circles of Pennsylvania. President R. S. Furlong of the 
Newfoundland Historical Society sent President William A. Russ, 
Jr., a telegram of “Best wishes for Christmas to you and the Penn- 
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sylvania Historical Association from your friends in Newfound- 
land.” And from another distant part, Dr. Donald Cornu, of 
Washington State University, wrote the editors: “I’ve pored over 
the January copy of PENNSYLVANIA History, and found therein 
familiar names of the past and present. I hope that, behind the 
dignified facades of PENNSYLVANIA History and the State Mu- 
seum Building, life for you folks has been gay and jolly.” 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies will be held on Saturday, May 29, 1954, 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. All the sessions, including 
the luncheon, will be in the large Ballroom. Registration will begin 
at 9:30 A.M., and the sessions will open at 10:00. The meeting 
will conclude in the late afternoon, in time for those attending to 
return to their homes. Dr. S. K. Stevens, Executive Secretary of 
the Federation, expresses the hope that every member society will 
endeavor to send one or more delegates, and adds that the program 
will be of very great interest to historical society members. Details 
about the program will be sent to the member societies at an 
early date. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association will as usual have a 
good representation at the Federation meeting, and President Wil- 
liam A. Russ, Jr., has called a meeting of the Association’s Council, 
to be held in the afternoon, following the last session of the Federa- 
tion meeting. 


At the meeting of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania on 
January 21, Dr. Richard Hubbard Howland gave an illustrated 
talk on “Homes of the Colonial Governors.” Dr. Howland is Chair- 
man of the Art Department of Johns Hopkins University, and an 
active member of the Society of Architectural Historians and of 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 


The December, 1953, issue of the Pennsylvania Archaeologist, 
bulletin of the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, includes an 
article on “Indian Highways of Pennsylvania,” by Dr. Paul A. W. 
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Wallace, Editor of PENNSYLVANIA History. The present officers 
of this Society are: Thomas L. Daugherty, president ; Mary Butler 
and James L. Swauger, first and second vice presidents; Vincent 
R. Mrozoski, secretary-treasurer ; Vernon Leslie, editor ; and John 
Witthoft and James L. Swauger, editorial associates. 


At the meeting of the Adams County Historical Society on De- 
cember 1, 1953, W. W. Eisenhart spoke on the history of Abbotts- 
town. On January 5, 1954, Norman Wilkinson, Assistant His- 
torian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, spoke 
on the subject of early land grants in Pennsylvania, with some 
references to Adams County. On March 2, J. Melchior Sheads 
discussed the sojourn of the Porter Guards (Tenth New York 
Cavalry) in Gettysburg in 1861. 


The December, 1953, issue of The Settler, quarterly magazine 
of the Bradford County Historical Society, takes up various 
aspects of the county’s history—geography, geology, government, 
finance, industry, education, and agriculture,—so that it is truly a 
reference issue. On March 18, Donald H. Kent, Associate His- 
torian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, ad- 
dressed the Bradford County Historical Society on “The French 
Invasion of Western Pennsylvania.” 


On December 10, 1953, the Cambria County Historical Society 
made plans for observance of the 150th anniversary of Cambria 
County, at a meeting in the courthouse in Ebensburg, attended by 
a representative group of educators, civic leaders, and members of 
the patriotic and veterans’ organizations. Tentative plans call for 
a one-day observance sometime in July or August, which would 
bring back county natives who have gained eminence in the busi- 
ness and professional world. The most important item, however, 
will be a booklet containing a brief history of the county and each 
municipality. Robert F. Pruner, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Electric Company, and a leader in the historical society, was named 
general chairman of arrangements for the celebration. To promote 
interest, an historical essay contest will be conducted among high 
school students of the county. 
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At a dinner meeting of the board of directors of the Catholic 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, John O’Connor, Jr., 
was elected president, and Rev. Francis A. Glenn, diocesan his- 
torian, was elected vice president. Elizabeth Daflinger, associate 
editor of The Pittsburgh Catholic, and Very Rev. Richard Acker- 
man, were re-elected as secretary and treasurer. Plans were dis- 
cussed for the Society’s observance of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the first mass in what is now Pittsburgh. As part of this 
observance, the Baptismal Record of Fort Duquesne is to be 
reprinted. 


At the meeting of the Chester County Historical Society on 
February 16, John Jerrehian lectured on Oriental rugs, illustrating 
his talk with examples from his personal collections. On March 16, 
the story of Chester County’s octagonal schools was presented in 
verse, words, and pictures by members of the Diamond Rock Old 
Pupils’ Association and the Trustees of the Birmingham Octagonal 
Schools. The organized groups working to preserve these land- 
marks told of their current status and plans for their preservation. 


The annual meeting of the Columbia County Historical Society 
was held on February 12, 1954, in the parish house of St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in Bloomsburg. Eugene P. Bertin, 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, spoke on “Some 
Originals from Columbia’s Chronicles,” presenting the highlights 
of the county’s history. Another feature was the presentation of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission’s television 
show, as broadcast earlier over station WPTA, Harrisburg, and 
station WICU, Erie. This dealt with the French invasion of west- 
ern Pennsylvania in 1753 and young Washington’s mission to Fort 
Le Boeuf, and was presented by Norman Wilkinson, narrator, 
Mrs. Autumn Leonard, speaker, and William Richards, producer- 
director, all of the Commission staff. In the election of officers, 
Ray M. Cole, superintendent of Columbia County schools, was 
re-elected president of the Society; and the other officers chosen 
included: Norman W. Hoffman and Kenneth Seesholtz, vice 
presidents; Edwin M. Barton, secretary; Albert W. Duy, Jr., 
treasurer; Mrs. Lillian B. Rider, librarian; and Mrs. Lydia A. 
Creasy, custodian. 
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The Crawford County Historical Society has had a number of 
interesting meetings during the winter. In November, Merle H. 
Deardorff, of Warren, spoke on “Cornplanter and his Indians.” 
In December, William F. Walton, of the faculty of Allegheny Col- 
lege, read a paper by the late John E. Reynolds on “The Venango 
Trail in the French Creek Valley.” On this occasion, J. R. Shryock, 
president of the Society, pointed out that this was Meadville’s first 
opportunity to celebrate a two hundredth anniversary, for De- 
cember 8, the date of the meeting, was the date when George Wash- 
ington camped on the site of Meadville on his way to Fort Le 
Boeuf in 1753. At the January meeting, Dr. Frederick F. Seely, 
of the Allegheny College faculty, spoke on “Meadville: a Biog- 
raphy.” The Society has added to its collections microfilms of early 
Meadville newspapers, and microfilm of the 1850 census of Craw- 
ford County. It now has 127 members. 


An open meeting of the Eastern Chapter of the Delaware County 
Historical Society was held at Darby Friends’ Meeting House on 
December 6. Warren W. Yenney, of Springfield, spoke on “Indian 
Relics of Delaware and Chester Counties,” and displayed his col- 
lection of pottery and stone artifacts. 


The Erie County Historical Society went on the air in a half- 
hour television feature program over Station WICU, on Sunday, 
February 14, at 2 P.M. It was part of a series called “The Erie 
Story,” which had usually featured various Erie industries. In this 
case, however, the Griffin Manufacturing Company devoted most 
of its allotted time to the Historical Society, beginning, ‘Griffin 
believes that modern industry should serve cultural interests of 
the community, as well as economic needs, and that’s why we have 
a different kind of Erie Story chapter today. The Griffin chapter 
will be devoted to the work of the Erie County Historical Society 
—one of the area’s truly active organizations toward the cultural 
betterment of our community.” After showing various historic 
scenes in Erie, the announcer introduced Dr. Wallace Ruster- 
holtz, President of the Erie County Historical Society, who briefly 
outlined the purposes and aims of his group. Then Herbert R. 
Spencer, Sr., past president and director, told about the U.S.S. 
Michigan ; John V. Alexick, Director of the Erie Public Museum, 
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told about the historical contributions of his institution; and the 
program concluded with a discussion of reasons why listeners 
should join the Society, with the following participants: Robert 
Taft, historian and director; Dr. Nelson Hale, director; David H. 
Conway, treasurer; and John W. Ray, executive secretary. Mr. 
Conway summed up the membership plea in these final words: “A 
lot of the American way was made possible right here in Erie by 
what is now our history. You can help preserve our own Erie 
monuments to the American way by accepting our invitation to 
join the Erie County Historical Society.” 


On January 12, the Historical Society of Frankford had a pro- 
gram entitled Industrial Night, with Clarence E. Bertolet and 
Frank T. Wilson in charge. The speaker was Stanton C. Kelton, 
secretary of Rohm & Haas, who discussed industrial accomplish- 
ments and various phases of industry in that part of Philadelphia. 
Thomas E. Willis, Executive Director of the Northeast Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, then presented certificates of honor- 
ary membership in the Historical Society to representatives of 
Northeast Philadelphia firms and associations which have been in 
existence for a hundred years or more. Twenty-two such local 
firms were recognized, of which six are still being operated by de- 
scendants of the founders. The Society held its annual meeting on 
January 26, featuring a motion picture, The Wedgewood Story, 
with an exhibit of historical and antique pieces, and a lecture by 
Harry M. Buten, President of the Wedgewood Society. 


The Huntingdon County Historical Society shares with the 
Huntingdon County Library joint occupancy of the McMurtrie 
Home. On February 11 the Library had a tea and public inspection 
of its installations, and on February 12 there was an open house. 
On both occasions the Historical Society rooms were open for in- 
spection, and committees explained the exhibits to visitors. 


At the meeting of the Historical and Genealogical Society of 
Indiana County on December 4, 1953, Gilbert S. Parnell of 
Indiana was elected president. Other officers elected were: Mrs. 
Howard Tomb, vice president; Mrs. James Gordon, recording 
secretary; Miss Ruth Aul, corresponding secretary; and Neal 
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Griffith, treasurer. For the Christmas program, John Woods, the 
retiring president, read a Christmas story, Ralph Trexler led the 
group in the singing of carols, and Mrs. James Gordon read “Great- 
grandma’s Christmas in England.” At the meeting on February 4, 
Mrs. Frances Strong Helman was elected to the newly-created 
post of executive director, to manage the society's activities and its 
library in Memorial Hall. The Society is planning to begin issuing 
a quarterly magazine in the near future. At this meeting, Mrs. 
Helman presented a sketch of the life of Francis Harbison, a Revo- 
lutionary War veteran who settled in Indiana County in 1798. 
Entertainment was provided by a vocal quartet from the Indiana 
Joint High School. At the annual joint meeting of the Historical 
Society with the Daughters of 1812, on March 5, Dr. Raymond 
Lee of the faculty of Indiana State Teachers College was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

The Society has received permission to use the entire basement 
of Memorial Hall, and to have two rooms renovated and opened to 
the public—one as a museum, and the other as a library annex. 
Another large room is still available, to be finished and put to use. 


At the meeting of the Keystonians of Harrisburg on December 
17, Dr. Hubertis Cummings spoke on “Ellen Matilda Orbison 
Harris at the Fronts during the Civil War.” On January 21, John 
W. deGroot, President of the Tuscarora Oil Company, spoke on 
the subject, “Pipelines.” The Keystonians observed their annual 
Ladies’ Night on February 18, when Mrs. L. A. Burkholder told 
of her ten-week tour through Europe. Her talk was illustrated with 
colored slides. 


Under an agreement approved by the Lancaster County His- 
torical Society at its meeting on February 5, a headquarters build- 
ing costing an estimated $151,000 is to be built for the Society by 
the Mary W. Rettew estate. The structure, which is to be called the 
Willson Memorial Building, will be located at the southwest corner 
of Marietta and President avenues, adjoining “Wheatland,” the 
historic home of President James Buchanan. Miss Rettew was the 
last private owner of “Wheatland.” Final approval must be given 
by the Orphans Court, but this is expected soon. The preliminary 
plans for the building, drawn up by W. H. Lee, Philadelphia 
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architect, show it as a one and one-half story brick structure in 
colonial style. Laid out in T-shape, the building will include, on 
the main floor, a museum section, a library to house 7,800 volumes, 
a meeting room, two rooms to house Willson family heirlooms, 
conference room, lobby, and cloak-rooms. The basement will pro- 
vide museum storage space, a library book stack for 15,000 volumes, 
a workshop, storeroom, heating plant, vault and employees’ rooms. 
The present headquarters of the Society, at 307 North Duke Street, 
which has been occupied for the past twenty-five years, has long 
been considered too small for the Society’s activities and collections. 

The speaker at the February 5 meeting of the Lancaster society 
was James I. Pyle, who discussed “Some Fraternal Leaders of 
Lancaster County.” Miss Mary Speidel was elected financial 
secretary, and Miss Mary Kreider was named assistant librarian, 
both succeeding Miss S. Grace Hurst, who resigned both positions. 
The Society also authorized its marker committee to erect a plaque 
on the former home of Eliza Foster Buchanan, sister of Stephen 
Foster and wife of Rev. Thomas Buchanan, who was President 
Buchanan’s brother. The home in Paradise now houses a tavern. 


The Lehigh County Historical Society held a dinner meeting 
on January 22 in the Elks Club, Allentown. J. Bennett Nolan, Esq., 
of Reading, gave an address on “Benjamin Franklin in the Lehigh 
Valley,” dealing principally with Franklin’s march from Philadel- 
phia through the Lehigh valley to what is now Weissport in the 
winter of 1757-1758. In conducting the meeting, Major William 
J. Wilcox, the president, noted that the dinner was a virtual celebra- 
tion of the Society’s founding, since the first meeting was held on 
January 9, 1904. A formal celebration of this fiftieth anniversary 
will be held in April, when special honors will be paid to David 
A. Miller, the only surviving member of the founding group. 


The winter meeting of the Lower Merion Historical Society was 
held on March 1, at Ashbridge House, Rosemont. The speaker was 
Mrs. Dudley Kneas, President of the Tredyffrin-Easttown History 
Club in Berwyn, whose topic was “A Successful Historical Society 
at Work.” A delegation of members from the sister society also 
attended this meeting. The Lower Merion Historical Society’s 
headquarters, Ashbridge House, will be open between 2 and 4:30 
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P.M. on March 27, April 24, and May 22; it is located at Mont- 
gomery Avenue and Roberts Road, Rosemont. The next issue of 
its magazine, the “Welsh Tract,” will appear in the spring, as well 


as its 1954 publication, a chronological life history of General 
H. H. Arnold. 


At the meeting of the Lycoming Historical Society on December 
10, 1953, Rabbi Ephraim F. Einhorn exhibited and described a 
number of articles, including an early Martin Luther edition of the 
Bible, printed in 1668; photographs of Jewish treasures in Prague; 
a Hebrew manuscript book on parchment; and a Hebrew book 
printed in Prague in 1594. Reverend William A. Morrison, of 
Covenant-Central Presbyterian Church, gave an address, “Some 
Thoughts about Christmas.” On January 14, 1954, Walter I. 
Haines, of Buttonwood, gave an illustrated talk, “The Wooden 
Century,” dealing with old lumbering days. A special broadcast, 
“What Happened in Williamsport and Vicinity 100 Years, 75 
Years, 50 Years, and 25 Years Ago Today,” was presented by 
Everett W. Rubendall, of Station WRAK. On February 11, John 
Gray Love, Esq., gave an address on “The Life of James Addams 
Beaver,” former Governor of Pennsylvania and Civil War general. 


The Monroe County Historical Society held its annual business 
meeting on January 9. The annual dinner meeting was held on 
January 14, and its program included an address of welcome, re- 
porting on the activities of the Society, by Dr. Nathan G. Meyer. 
The principal speaker was Jerome C. Muys, whose subject was 
“The Political Career of A. Mitchell Palmer.” 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County held its annual 
meeting on Washington’s Birthday in its old headquarters building 
in Norristown. After the election of officers and trustees, Miss 
Frances Lichten, of Philadelphia, spoke on the “Folk Art of Rural 
Pennsylvania.” The Society reports that the construction of its 
new building on DeKalb Street is proceeding according to schedule. 
The balance of the funds necessary for the building was obtained 
by the sale of the old building to the Montgomery-Norristown 
Bank and Trust Company for $45,000. 
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At a special meeting of the Northampton County Historical and 
Genealogical Society on December 4, 1953, Dr. Paul A. W. Wal- 
lace, Editor of PENNSYLVANIA History, presented a paper en- 
titled “Travels in the Indian Country with John Heckewelder.” 
Members of the Moravian Historical Society were invited to this 
meeting, since Heckewelder was a pioneer Moravian missionary. 
The Northampton County Society held its annual meeting on 
February 10, 1954, when reports for the year 1953 were presented 
and officers were elected. The Rev. Walter C. G. Veit, pastor of 
Zion Lutheran Church for forty-five years, was elected president 
of the Society. Other officers chosen were: David B. Skillman and 
A. D. Chidsey, Jr., first and second vice presidents ; Asher J. Oden- 
welder, Jr., curator emeritus; Charles Maxwell, curator; Hugh 
Moore, Jr., assistant curator; Mrs. Anna K. Hall, librarian: Henri 
DeWitt Saylor, executive secretary ; H. Sherwood Young, financial 
secretary ; and Sherwood M. Gibbs, treasurer. It featured a Special 
exhibit, “Easton Revisited,” arranged by Hugh Moore, Jr., as- 
sistant curator. The Society recently published an interesting 
pamphlet on Old Northampton County, by David B. Skillman, 
which was a paper delivered at the meeting of October 11, 1952, 
celebrating the two hundredth anniversary of the creation of the 
county. 


United States Senator James H. Duff addressed the eighteenth 
anniversary dinner of the Pottstown Historical Society on Jan- 
uary 8. In his speech dealing with threats to our nation’s security 
and with defense measures, the Senator pointed out that Americans 
take pride in preserving the evidences of achievements of our an- 
cestors, and that “we want to have celebrated one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years from now, the things that we do, just as we 
note what was done in the past.” Among the other distinguished 
guests at the dinner were former United States Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts, Lieutenant Governor and Mrs. Lloyd H. 
Wood, and State Senator and Mrs. Henry J. Propert. Mrs. James 
I. Wendell, President of the Historical Society, introduced the 
speaker, and also discussed the background of the Society, the 
development of the Pottsgrove Mansion restoration project, and 
the bicentennial volume of Pottstown history. The regular winter 
meeting was held on February 1, when committee reports were 
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presented and announcement was made of future plans. The pil- 
grimage committee has arranged a trip to the Henry F. DuPont 
Winterthur Museum, at Winterthur, Delaware, for Saturday, 
May 8. 


At the November 17, 1953, meeting of the Radnor Historical 
Society, Mr. Theo B. White, noted Philadelphia architect and 
editor of Philadelphia Architecture in the Nineteenth Century, 
spoke informally on “The Development of Our Suburban Archi- 
tecture.” Dorothy Saunders entertained the Society on January 26, 
1954, with “Welsh Barony Days,” one of her historical musicales 
in which songs of 1754 and 1854 and the atmosphere, in which they 
were sung was brought to life through accurate staging and descrip- 
tion. The Society is sponsoring a project of photographing and 
mapping the sites of early mills and mill races in Radnor Town- 
ship along Ithan and Darby Creeks and also an art contest in 
the local schools. The fourth Bulletin to be published by the So- 
ciety will appear in April. 


The latest issue of The Snyder County Historical Society Bul- 
letin, Volume III, Number 7, 1953, includes three articles, “The 
Snyder County Historical Society,” by Edgar L. Swartzlander ; 
“Captain Thomas McKee, Indian Trader,” by Dewey S. Herrold; 
and “Selinsgrove One Hundred Years Ago,” by William M. 
Schnure. During the past year, this society held five regular meet- 
ings and a summer picnic, and also presented a program at the 
Selinsgrove Centennial, August 21, 1953. 


The Sullivan County Historical Society met on February 17 
in the school at Lopez. The program featured a panel discussion 
on the history of Lopez and vicinity, in which the participants were 
Miss Teresa Walsh, Miss Laura Covey, Mrs. Edith Shuman, and 
Pete Murray. The next meeting will be held at Dushore on April 
14, jointly with the Sullivan County Chamber of Commerce. The 
Society is now conducting a drive for more members, for it is 
with the financial support of membership dues that much of the 
work on the museum rooms at Laporte has been accomplished. 

Because of a delay in getting the news, earlier mention was 
omitted of a dinner meeting which the Sullivan County group ‘held 
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in Liberty, New York, last November. Here it was proposed that 
the Wayne County and Sullivan-Gounty historical societies should 
cooperate in celebrating the two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Delaware Company in 1954. Vera Markel Keen, 
President of the Wayne County Historical Society, Reverend 
Francis J. Merkel, and Robert Demer, represented the sister 
society. Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian, was the principal 
speaker. 


At the meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on January 14, George S. McKearin gave an illustrated talk 
on American glass. Mr. McKearin and his daughter, Mrs. Helen 
McKearin Powers, who was also present, are among the foremost 
authorities and collectors in that field. Dr. S. K. Stevens, State 
Historian, was the speaker at the meeting on February 18, his 
subject being “Pittsburgh in the American Historical Heritage.” 


The Historical Society of York County recently published a 
beautiful pictorial pamphlet describing its collections, activities, 
and program, and inviting those interested to become members. 


The historic Straight Hill stone arch bridge spanning the Big 
Conewago Creek, on the Carlisle Pike, appeared to be doomed to 
destruction in the course of modern highway improvements, which 
were announced in December, 1953. A vigorous campaign is, how- 
ever, being waged by the Conservation Society of York County 
to save this fine example of early bridge construction, through a 
committee headed by Felix S. Bentzel, a former legislator, and also 
former Mayor of York. The bridge, with its five stone arches, was 
built in 1811, and is strikingly similar to another bridge over the 
Ouse River in York, England, a year earlier. Other historical and 
civic groups have joined with the Conservation Society in pleading 
for the preservation of this historic structure. The Historical So- 
ciety of York County in a resolution adopted on January 14, urged 
that “this shrine of art and skill which has stood the ravages of 
time for more than 142 years be preserved.” The York County 
Central Labor Union, on January 20, stated that “so long as this 
Bridge remains intact present and future generations will be able 
to see personally the ability in art and unexcelled craftsmanship of 
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STRAIGHT HILL BRIDGE 
On the York-Carlisle pike near Dover. 
Courtesy Felix S. Bentzel 


our York County ancestors over 142 years ago.” The York Di- 
vision of the Keystone Automobile Club Advisory Board expressed 

the same thoughts, pointing out that demolition of the Bridge was 
not necessary to the building of the new highway. The old bridge 
could stand a short distance from the new one, “allowing history 
and progress to remain side by side and to be developed to the 
satisfaction, edification, comfort, and pleasure of future genera- 
tions.” The Automobile Club also proposed that the Highways De- 
partment develop a “roadside rest” at this historic and scenic 

location. PENNSYLVANIA History earnestly hopes that the cam- 
paign to save this historic structure will be successful. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


| On Monday, November 23, 1953, Pittsburgh celebrated Location 

Day, the two hundredth anniversary of the day when George 
Washington, on his way to warn the French at Fort Le Boeuf, 
visited the site of Pittsburgh and described it in his journal as 
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“extremely well situated for a Fort.” Mayor David L. Lawrence 
appointed a committee of five to arrange a program: Charles A. 
McClintock, president of the Western Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety; Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the history department at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and member of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission; Stanton Belfour, director of the 
Pittsburgh Foundation; Park H. Martin, of the Allegheny Con- 
ference on Community Development ; and Homer R. Greene, head 
of the City Department of Lands and Buildings. During the anni- 
versary ceremonies at the new Gateway Center, Rev. Dr. Clarence 
E. Macartney gave the principal address on Washington and his 
character, and other speakers included Mayor Lawrence ; Lawrence 
C. Woods, Jr., of the Equitable Life Assurance Society which built 
the Gateway Center; and Mr. McClintock. On this occasion, Mr. 
Woods conferred the names of Washington, Forbes, and Bouquet 
on the three stainless steel skyscrapers which make up the Gateway 
Center. 


Historic Asylum, the pioneer French settlement in Bradford 
County where Queen Marie Antoinette might have sought refuge, 
was the subject of a conference called by the Towanda Chamber of 
Commerce on March 1, in the David Wilmot Hotel, attended by 
representatives of the Bradford County Planning and Zoning 
Commission, the Wyalusing Rainbow Club, the Sayre-Athens 
Lions Club, the Towanda Lions Club, and numerous individuals. 
Dr. S. K. Stevens, the State Historian, addressed the group, and 
pointed out the significance of Asylum and possible ways of bring- 
ing it to public attention, suggesting that the beautiful scenery, the 
romantic story, and the natural site would lend themselves ideally 
to the development of a historical pageant. It was tentatively agreed 
to follow out this suggestion. Leo E. Wilt, executive director of 
the Bradford County Historical Society, briefly outlined the history 
of Asylum, and there were also remarks by President David L. 

3rown of the Towanda Chamber of Commerce; George K. Jones 
of the Planning and Zoning Commission ; Reverend Hoy G. Rogers, 
pastor of the French Asylum Church; Mason Browning of the 
Wyalusing Rainbow Club; State Representative Andrew S. Mos- 
crip; and W. H. Baird of the Sayre-Athens Lions Club. Another 
meeting was to be held in a few weeks to make further plans. 
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The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission recently 
announced the publication of several new leaflets in its Historic 
Pennsylvania Leaflet series. No. 10, “Pennsylvania and the Federal 
Constitution,” relates Pennsylvania’s part in the establishment of 
the national government. No. 13, “Young Washington in Penn- 
sylvania,” is chiefly an account of Washington’s mission to the 
French at Fort Le Boeuf, although it deals briefly with his part in 
the Fort Necessity, Braddock, and Forbes campaigns. No. 16, “The 
Expedition of the Baron de Longueuil,” is a condensed version of 
an earlier mimeographed bulletin on the French expedition of 1739 
through western Pennsylvania. Single copies of the leaflets are 
available without charge, on request to the Commission. 


The Commission also announces the publication of The French 
Invasion of Western Pennsylvania, 1753, by Donald H. Kent. This 
study utilizes the newly-accessible French materials in the Con- 
trecoeur papers and other collections, to tell the story of the first 
year of the French occupation of the Allegheny valley, two hun- 
dred years ago. It is available from the State Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Harrisburg, at forty cents a copy, postpaid, and also from 
some book stores in western Pennsylvania. 


Governor John S. Fine appointed Hon. Lambert Cadwalader, of 
Haverford, to the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commis- 
sion in February, bringing the Commission to its full membership 
of fourteen for the first time since it was established in 1945. 


Under the heading of news from a Mohawk friend and ally of 
Pennsylvania historians, it may be reported that Ray Fadden, 
Secretary of the Akwesasne Mohawk Counselor Organization, is 
well along toward completion of the first unit of his Indian museum, 
in the Adirondacks. He reports, ““The building is 40 feet by 20 feet, 
but we hope somehow to raise enough money each year to add an- 
other room until we have a building 120 feet long, divided into six 
rooms, one for each of the Six Nations.” As a major feature, “the 
entire inside will have in pictographs, etc., the history of the Six 
Nations.” The Indian artist concludes, “That will be a job and 
will take the most time, but it is important. It is hard not to com- 
plete the entire thing right away, but impossible because of the 
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necessary funds. However, in time and with patience this can be 
done.” 


The Somerset Borough Sesquicentennial Association held a 
150th anniversary dinner on March 5, 1954, in the Ferner Hotel, 
with Joseph N. Cascio, Esq., presiding. Judge Thomas F. Lans- 
berry, Chairman of the Association, gave an introductory talk on 
the significance of the occasion, and then S. Cober Braucher, Esq., 
Deputy Secretary of Internal Affairs, introduced Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
State Historian, whose address emphasized “Sesquicentennial 
Values.” The same day, at a program in the Somerset High School 
auditorium, the students elected a Sesquicentennial Queen and her 
attendants, and the Association’s essay awards were presented to 
three students in the Senior High group, and three in the Junior 
High group, by Dr. Guy F. Eberhart. 


In celebration of the 248th anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s 
birth on January 17, Yale University and the American Phil- 
osophical Society announced that they were undertaking a joint 
fifteen-year program to assemble, organize, and publish the papers 
of this first great American. The work is being financed by a grant 
from Life magazine and the American Philosophical Society, which 
was founded by Benjamin Franklin 204 years ago. Dr. Leonard 
W. Labaree, Professor of History at Yale, is chief editor of the 
project, and Dr. Whitfield Bell, Jr., is assistant editor. The proj- 
ect’s administrative board includes Dr. Richard H. Shryock, of 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. William E. Lingelbach, librarian 
of the American Philosophical Society; Dean Roy F. Nichols of 
the graduate School, University of Pennsylvania; Frederick B. 
Adams, Jr., director of the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York 
City; James T. Babb, librarian of Yale University ; Chester Kerr, 
secretary of the Yale University Press; and Walter M. Whitehill, 
director of the Boston Athenaeum. 


“The American Indian as Hunter,” a series of articles by John 
Witthoft, State Anthropologist, which appeared in the Pennsyl- 
vania Game News last spring, has been reprinted as a pamphlet for 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, and is now 
available at fifteen cents a copy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Epitep By J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


Seedtime of the Republic, the Origin of the American Tradition of Political 
Liberty. By Clinton Rossiter. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. xi, 558. $7.50.) 


The adjectives “significant” and “important” have been so frequently over- 
and mis-used, that this reviewer is reluctant to declare that Clinton Rossiter’s 
Seedtime of the Republic is both significant and important—and good read- 
ing as well. Indeed, so important is this study that it brings to mind the 
illuminating contributions made in the 1920’s by Sir Lewis Namier on an- 
other vital aspect of the American Revolution. But it must be admitted that 
a comparison of Namier’s classic study of the English background with 
Dr. Rossiter’s new examination of the intellectual background of the Revo- 
lution is in some respects unfortunate: for Clinton Rossiter is not an 
historian but a political scientist, and his book definitely reflects the dif- 
ference in orientation. 

However, Seedtime of the Republic will prove enlightening reading for 
anyone with historical curiosity, and constitutes an excellent guide to pre- 
Revolution intellectual history. In fact the book’s major weakness is that 
it seeks to provide too much, and there are moments when the author does 
not appear to realize the full significance of his material. Briefly, the study 
is divided into three sections: “The Circumstances,” “The Men,” and “The 
Heritage.” This is a somewhat awkward compartmentalization and suggests 
that the author wrestled long with his obvious problems of organization. 
But more irksome to historians will be the habit of continual and frequent 
headings and divisions of the subject matter, causing the book to have the 
appearance and format of a summarized text. Nor will historians be satis- 
fied with the method of footnoting adopted at the back of the book: sources 
are so lumped together and tied to a single footnote, that efforts at tracing 
precise information are rendered unduly difficult. 

The real and avowed purpose of Clinton Rossiter’s study is to examine 
“the political ideas that sustained the rise of liberty in colonial and Revo- 
lutionary America.” This aim is certainly realized. The first part, “The 
Circumstances,” must be considered the least satisfactory division of the 
book, but is still of value as a convenient synthesis of modern scholarship 
on colonial government, religion, society, and economy. There is consider- 
able reliance on the works of Labaree and Andrews, and unusual respect 
for Turner in a writer who depicts the colonies as “a provincial outpost of 
European learning.” But Dr. Rossiter’s purpose here is to provide an ade- 
quate setting for the intellectual study that is his major contribution, and 
the chosen method of expression for this is partly in brief biographical 
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studies of “The Men”—leaders like Hooker, Wise, Mayhew, Williams, 
Bland and Franklin—and partly in a topical discussion of “The Heritage” 
—the ideas developed and maintained by later colonial leaders. The selec- 
tion for biographical treatment must necessarily appear somewhat arbitrary, 
and sometimes little is contributed—as with the study of Hooker—but mention 
should be made of the excellent piece on Richard Bland, a Virginian of far 
greater intellectual consequence than generally realized. The brief biogra- 
phies serve well to illustrate the nature of colonial thinking in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and Dr. Rossiter shows well “the prophetic 
nature of their ideas.” If one feels occasionally that the final section of the 
book, “The Heritage,” is somewhat jerky and over-filled with quotation, it 
must be conceded that there is merit in permitting eloquent colonists to 
speak for themselves. 

The greatest contribution made by Clinton Rossiter undoubtedly derives 
from his remarkably extensive and thorough research. He claims to have 
examined all the issues of the English-language newspapers printed before 
1763 and about ninety-five per cent of those printed between 1765 and 1776, 
although he has by-passed the Pennsylvania German press as barren of un- 
usual political ideas. This prodigious research has produced an unusually 
clear insight into the intellectual currents that swirled about the colonists 
before the Revolution, and affords an unparalleled opportunity to see in 
detail the precise character of the colonial intellectual debt to the English 
radical whigs. However, the present reviewer would take issue with Dr. 
Rossiter’s loose employment of the word “Whig,” which meant so many 
different things on both sides of the Atlantic in the eighteenth century. And 
it is regretted that so little was actually selected from the abundant source 
material collected on the historical background of the English radical whig 
publications. The benefits to be gained from thorough newspaper research 
are also well revealed in Dr. Rossiter’s study of religion as a colonial 
weapon against England. As the author aptly notes: “The loose or designed 
use of ‘Communism’ today has an exact counterpart in the use of ‘Popery’ 
in the pre-Revolutionary decade.” And he is able to make it equally clear 
that John Locke did not figure as large in colonial political theory as has 
been assumed; he was rather “primus inter pares.” 

Seedtime of the Republic is not an easy book to review briefly; it has too 
much to say, and too much of that is important. Like any major study, it 
would seem to depend much upon synthesizing recent scholarship as well as 
upon extensive original research; but, as a fresh study of “conscious con- 
servatives” who were leaders of Revolution, Dr. Rossiter’s work is worthy 
of careful consideration and amply repays the attention it demands. 


Pennsylvania State University H. Trevor CoLsourn 


The Man in Leather Breeches, the Life and Times of George Fox. By 
Vernon Noble. (New York: Philosophical Library Inc., 1953, Pp. 298. 
$6.00.) 

This volume is based on original sources and represents several years 
of study on the life of George Fox and the turbulent seventeenth century 
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during which he lived. It is written in a style that should appeal to both the 
layman and the scholar. Mr. Noble is a British journalist who makes no 
claim to having an intimate knowledge of the Society of Friends, but it is 
evident from the understanding with which he writes that he is thoroughly 
acquainted with their religious views and manner of living. 

Fox’s theological views or the influence of earlier reformation leaders on 
him is not treated. Instead the author regards the Quaker movement as an 
innovation with Fox and his band of followers commonly known by their 
friends as “seekers,” and by their adversaries as “Quakers.” He is chiefly 
concerned with Fox, the man, his behavior, and his adventures as well as 
the people who assisted him in establishing Quakerism. He has given us 
a picture of the beginnings of Quakerism in its proper social and govern- 
mental setting during the Cromwellian and Restoration periods. The author 
asserts that one of the purposes of the volume is to place in truer perspective 
the influences and purport of the message of the Quakers than most of the 
leading historians have done. This statement certainly could not apply 
to American historians such as Fisher, Nevin, Osgood, and Greene. 

Mr. Noble maintains that few historians have given the Quakers the 
credit they deserve in the history of the seventeenth century. For example, 
in their valiant fight for freedom of conscience, which is in effect freedom 
of speech, the author maintains that Fox’s unceasing plea for toleration 
should give him a place of influence in the history of the seventeenth century 
above that of Lilburne and Titus Oates, the conspirator. 

A movement which could revolutionize the thought of many thousands 
of people and merit a special act of Parliament against it, as well as take 
part in the development of the American Colonies and inspire the founding 
of one of them, according to the author, deserves marked attention. 

The author states that the majority of Quaker writers have accepted 
Fox the evangelist without examining him in the light of his times. He also 
states, “I set out with the seventeenth century questions of Why? and 
How? and approached the subject with a journalist’s critical and often 
skeptical eye.” This reviewer feels that Mr. Noble has succeeded in the 
task which he set out to accomplish to a commendable degree. The seven- 
teenth century was rich in the type of men generically called “thinkers,” 
who stirred the imagination of their educated contemporaries and whose 
influence long persisted. Fox is often portrayed as being illiterate, but Mr. 
Noble concludes that he was a man of considerable ability who could, when 
the occasion arose, outthink the great majority of his opponents. Fox did 
not believe that education at Oxford or Cambridge qualified a man to be- 
come a minister. He believed that the prerequisite for the ministerial calling 
was the study of the Bible and a deep searching of one’s own mind followed 
by a definite decision to improve the society in which the Christian lived. 

George Fox was different from most of the people of his day in that he 
dressed differently and endured unflinchingly and without malice imprison- 
ment, and other maltreatment. He wore leather breeches, a large white 
hat, his hair in ringlets to the shoulders, and a long plain jacket. The 
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leather breeches which were infrequently worn by travelers of his day 
was the means whereby he was identified by the crowds. 

This volume reads like an adventure story, and as a matter of fact it is 
the story of one who had an adventure of the Spirit as well as a physical 
one. There are a few footnotes to identify quotations, but the author has 
restricted them to the barest minimum. Although there is no bibliography, 
the author states in the introduction that he has gathered most of the in- 
formation from Fox’s Journal, Quaker books and documents, seventeenth- 
century tracts and pamphlets, and collections of letters. There are eight 
illustrations, a postscript and an appendix in which the author evaluates 
Fox’s Journal and explains the meaning and significance of “hat-honor,” 
“Thee” and “Thou,” and “Retribution.” 

The index has been carefully prepared and is complete. This book is 
recommended to those who are interested in a study of seventeenth century 
England and the beginnings of the Quaker movement. It is a definite con- 
tribution to a clearer understanding of the period. College and university 
libraries will find it a useful reference for students of European and Eng- 
lish history. 


Langhorne, Pa. Otiver S. HECKMAN 


Builders of the Quaker Road, 1652-1952. By Caroline N. Jacob. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company, 1953. Pp. vi, 233. $3.50.) 


Caroline Jacob has written a history of Quakerism to attract the kind of 
young people whom she taught for many years at Westtown, the old Quaker 
boarding school in Chester County. And she has done it very well. Through 
the lives of twenty-four Friends, she tells the story of Quakerism in Eng- 
land and America from George Fox to Rufus Jones. Nine of her characters 
are Americans, fifteen English, although many of the English Friends 
touched American Quakerism directly or indirectly. First come the found- 
ers—Fox and Margaret Fell, William Edmundson, the father of Irish 
Quakerism, Penn and Barclay; then the great eighteenth-century Friends 
—Pennsylvania’s Pembertons and Benezet, John Woolman and the English 
Fothergills. In the nineteenth century, it is the reformers: William Allen, 
Elizabeth Fry, Joseph Sturge, and Lucretia Mott. The story of the great 
American Separations appears in contrasting studies of Elias Hicks and 
Joseph John Gurney. Finally, the author traces the striking developments 
in Quakerism since i850 in the lives of two English Rowntrees, John 
Stephenson and his nephew, John Wilhelm, and three Americans—Allen 
Jay, Rufus M. Jones, and Sergei Thomas. The last two provide an orig- 
inal quality to the book, for Caroline Jacob knew personally Haverford’s 
great Quaker teacher, philosopher, and humanitarian, and she taught young 
Thomas, whose early death cut short a life that gave promise of fruitful 
leadership for the present generation of Friends. 

A personal point of view pervades the whole book, and we see the history 
of Quakerism through the eyes of a Philadelphia Friend, not uncritical of 
her own or earlier generations, but anxious to inspire young Friends and 
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friends of Friends to imitate the best of Quakerism’s heroes. Only the story 
of Allen Jay represents Western pastoral Quakerism; the Quakers of Europe 
hardly figure at all. One misses Whittier among the Americans and finds 
no recent English contemporaries of Rufus Jones or Sergei Thomas. Irish 
Friends and others would object to calling Ireland “rather wild and un- 
civilized” in the seventeenth century (p. 13). Mexicans would say that 
Mexico City, not Philadelphia, was “the largest city in the New World” 
in the mid-eighteenth century (p. 70). News of John Brown's death cer- 
tainly reached the Motts in Philadelphia before 1860 (p. 163). 

But defects of this kind hardiy mar an excellent book of its type. Quakers 
and seekers of philosophical mind will prefer Howard Brinton’s Friends 
for 300 Years (1952); those of a historical turn will go back to Elbert 
Russell’s Jistory of Quakerism (1942). But Builders of the Quaker Road 
tells a story that both young people and their elders will enjoy. 


Haverford College Tuomas E, Drake 


Autobiography of a Pennsylvania Dutchman, By Samuel P. Weaver. (New 


York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1953. Pp. 228. $3.50.) 


This study embraces more than three hundred years of the Weaver fam- 
ily, who lived primarily in Southern Germany before migrating to America 
in the eighteenth century. The author was so much impressed with the 
land of his forefathers, as a result of a rather recent visit, that he depicted 
with genuine literary charm the significance of the Black Forest, the beauty 
of the winding rivers, and the fertility of the surrounding plains. He 
appreciated the key historic towns and monasteries of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In addition, he successfully accomplished the difficult 
task of recapturing the every day life of the people as they walked, talked, 
transacted business, and entertained more than three hundred years ago 
in such towns as Markgréningen, Stuttgart, Tamm, and Marbach. 

Chapters two, three, four and five deal primarily with the social and eco- 
nomic life of the Weaver, Kiehl, Pool, and Muller-Bierer families—the 
direct line of Samuel P. Weaver. The study takes these families, and others, 
from the historic Rhineland to their migration to eastern Pennsylvania and 
their eventual settlement in the western part of the Keystone State. 

Chapter six gives an account of Mr. Samuel P. Weaver's childhood days 
on the family farm in western Pennsylvania, his education in an ungraded 
rural school, and his later progress in a preparatory school. At the age of 
eighteen he entered Gettysburg College, from which he graduated four 
years later. Mr. Weaver was now determined to be a lawyer, so he entered 
the University of Michigan Law School, where he was a student for three 
years. 

After the completion of his law course, he migrated to the Pacific Coast 
to practice his profession in the lawless frontier town of Sprague, Wash- 
ington—moving later to Spokane. The practice of law proved to be re- 
munerative. In a short while Mr. Weaver had become financially independent. 
He now found time to write several books on various phases of the law. 
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He was professor of constitutional law at Gonzaga University, 1929-1948. 
During this time he was also president of the Great Northwest Life Insur- 
ance Company. Chapters ten, eleven, twelve, and thirteen are devoted to a 
trip around the world. 


The reviewer's criticisms are few. I quote: 


More than a century ago the Pennsylvania Dutch dialect was re- 
placed by the English language. German was no longer the lan- 
guage of the churches. For many years German was taught side 
by side with English in high schools and colleges, but later the lan- 
guage became an elective only (p. 54). 


The Pennsylvania Dutch dialect may have been replaced at an early 
date by the English language among the Germans of western Pennsylvania, 
but the statement certainly is not applicable to such eastern counties as 
Northampton, Lehigh, Berks, and Lancaster, where it is not uncommon 
today to hear Pennsylvania Dutch spoken in the farmers’ markets of Beth- 
lehem, Allentown, Reading, and Lancaster. The pastors of the Lutheran, 
Reformed, and other German Protestant churches in eastern Pennsylvania 
preached, as a rule, two sermons each Sunday, one in German and the 
other in English until World War I. Some of the school teachers in the 
rural areas used the Pennsylvania Dutch language in the schools almost 
entirely until the 1920's. 


Again I quote: 


The expressive interjections ‘Ach,’ ‘Ei, ‘Ei-yi-yi,) and ‘Ei-yi-yi- 
vi-yi, if they ever were in common use, disappeared more than a 
century ago (p. 54 


These expressions are used frequently today in Bethlehem, Allentown, 
Reading, and Lancaster. 
The author also writes: 


While there were certain minor superstitions and what seem to 
the present as strange customs, there never were such practices as 
powwowing or the exercising of charms against evil spirits. (p. 54) 


Ii this is true in Westmoreland County, it is not true even today in the 
counties of Northampton, Lehigh, Berks, and Lancaster. The powwow doc- 
tor is still visited by a sufficient number of people to make the practice 
worthwhile. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch are probably no more superstitious than the 
many other racial groups in the State, but the author makes this state- 
ment pertaining to their practices: 


They nailed horseshoes to the lintels of doors to protect the in- 
mates from the power of unseen forces, and in some sections one 
may still see ‘witch signs’ painted on barns to keep off ‘spells’ 
(pp. 25-26). 
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There exist today two schools of thought in regard to the purpose of these 
signs. One is that they were placed on the barns to keep away the “evil 
spirits,” and the other is that they were used to make them more decorative. 
The latter school is increasing rapidly. 

Mr. Samuel P. Weaver has used his varied and rich experiences to pro- 
duce a study that should have a wide appeal. The book is interesting and 
informative, but it is not a scholarly production, The book has no footnotes, 
index, or bibliography, but it contains thirty-one beautiful and appropriate 
illustrations, which add to the beauty and value of the book. 


Lehigh University Grorce D, Harmon 


Pennsylvana German Bookplates: A Study. By Henry S. Borneman. (Phil- 
adelphia: Pennsylvania German Society Publications, Vol. 54, 1953. 
Pp. iv, 169. $20.00.) 

The collection and classification of bookplates is a somewhat specialized 
field, of particular interest to bibliophiles or to students of art and design. 
It is a field in which a number of excellent studies have been made, and 
it is not difficult to explore the origin and history of English, French, 
German, American, or various special classifications of bookplates from 
standard references on the subject. 

This study is much more than another catalog of bookplates. Although 
it is certainly a book for the specialist, the connoisseur, or anyone who can 
appreciate a hobbyist’s enthusiasm for his hobby, it represents in miniature 
three major phases of the author’s interest—the origin and development of 
Folk Art, the best examples of fine Folk Art from a personal collection, 
and an appreciation of the significance of the Pennsylvania German element 
in American cultural history. Mr. Borneman, an officer of the Pennsyl- 
vania German Society for many years, published a book several years 
ago in which he made a major contribution to our knowledge of Penn- 
sylvania German Folk Art. This publication represents a small but dis- 
tinctive segment of the same field. 

His study begins, properly enough, with some interesting and well-written 
background about the identification of books by their owners, from the days 
when books were chained to library shelves to the age of the individual 
bookplate (circa 1450, incidentally). It then describes, in somewhat cursory 
fashion, the founding of Pennsylvania by William Penn, and the subse- 
quent emigration of the German sectarians. An excellent and authoritative 
section on the Folk Art of the Pennsylvania Germans discusses in some 
detail the production of Fraktur Schriften and the special contributions of 
the Ephrata Brotherhood, the Schwenkfelders, the Mennonites, and the 
“Church people” to that art. The remainder of the book is devoted to a 
detailed description of one hundred of the bookplates in the Borneman 
collection, and a rather complete discussion of the uses and varieties of 
bookplates in general. 

The twenty-four excellent color reproductions of Pennsylvania German 
bookplates are the most striking feature of the publication, although a 
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number of black-and-white illustrations are included. From a bookplate col- 
lector’s standpoint, the era from 1790 to 1840 was characterized by color- 
ful, handpainted bookplates, produced by quill and brush, and usually 
prepared with great care for the identification of a Bible, Hymmnbook, 
Prayerbook, or Catechism. They were executed with originality and care- 
ful attention to detail, and though they do not have the symmetry and 
variety of composition associated with the classical illumination of the 
medieval period, they represent a high degree of Folk Art in our cultural 
history. 

The organization of the book is rather irregular, and the author’s presen- 
tation is quite informal, yet these factors do not detract in the least from 
the clear impression that the author has a genuine and sincere love of books 
and bookplates, and that he is thoroughly familiar with the creative ability 
and artistic talent of the Pennsylvania Germans. 

For those who are interested in the art and craftsmanship of the com- 
mon people, this study will provide a very complete survey of the way in 
which the expression of artistic emotion can emerge in the development 
of so fragmentary a bit of history as the bookplate. For everyone who 
admires and respects fine books, it will prove to be a pleasantly written 
and beautifully executed publication. 


Franklin and Marshall College Freperte S. KLEtN 


Washington’s Officers Slept Here. By Edward Pinkowski. (Philadelphia: 


Sunshine Press, 1953. Pp. 278. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


Valley Forge, the encampment of General Washington's cold and starving 
Continentals in the winter of 1777-1778, is. known to all Americans. As a 
shrine dedicated to ‘suffering, fortitude, and regenerated determination, it is 
visited by thousands of- persons every year. Attention. centers upon Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters, the log huts, National Memorial Arch, Washington 
Memorial Chapel, and, in early spring, the beautiful dogwood blossoms that 
color the gently rolling slopes of the Great Valley. 

The visitor with more time, a car, ample curiosity, and Mr. Pinkowski’s 
guide book in hand, will be rewarded if, after doing the high spots, he 
“moseys” about the surrounding countryside and looks at some of the other 
sites. that were part of the Valley Forge encampment. These are the 30- 
odd homes in which Washington’s officers and their staffs were billeted 
through that winter of despair. 

In breezy, reportorial style we are introduced to the builders of the 
homes and to some of their descendants through several generations down 
to the present, Architectural features, both original: and renovations, are 
described, and anecdotes and legends surrounding some of the homes and 
their occupants regale the reader. Illustrations of the houses in modern 
dress abound throughout the book. All this serves as setting for the succinct 
sketches of the Continental officers who occupied the homes for about six 


months. 
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Mr. Pinkowski has looked up the military record of each officer. Emphasis 
is given encampment activities—how they were welcomed, tolerated, or 
openly disliked by their hosts, both the willing and the compelled. The 
officers’ good manners, or lack of them; concern for their men; the petti- 
ness of some and the nobility of others; Washington's opinions of certain 
officers, and the zeal of those who labored to prepare the army to fight 
once again—these elements dispel the anonymity of men encamped en masse. 
The vignettes are brief, but the characterizations are intimate and well 
drawn, The Valley Forge story becomes warmer, a more richly detailed 
epic than can be told by bell towers, log huts, stone arches, or souvenirs. 

A tendency toward purple prose and jarring metaphors disturbed this 
reader. Such style and devices may conform to the journalistic credo, but 
they don’t belong in an historical guide book, Proofreading was done in 
haste, perhaps to meet the timely July 4 release date. Consequently printers’ 
errors are numerous. And for a volume selling at $5.00 the quality of paper 
and of illustrations could be better. Despite these minor shortcomings, this 
book will make your next trip to Valley Forge more rewarding if you 
have read it beforehand, or consult it as you drive along the Great Valley 
roads looking for the houses where Washington’s officers slept. 


Harrisburg, Pa. NorMaAn B. WILKINSON 


The Beginnings of Graduate Education in lmerica. By Richard J. Storr. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953, Pp. ix, 195. $5.00.) 

A century ago a professor at an American college sadly described public 
apathy toward education in the United States in terms with which some 
critics might agree today. “I do not think that there exists at present, in 
our country, any extensive demand for more thorough training in funda- 
mental studies,” he wrote. Most Americans apparently were satisfied with 
as little education as was “compatible with success in the pursuit of ordi- 
nary business.” Colleagues agreed, bluntly declaring that American boys 
expected to be heading a profitable business by twenty-one and to be living 
in comfort, if not luxury, by the ripe age of twenty-five. They simply were 
not interested in the scholarly life (pp. 78-79). These two problems were 
among the barriers to the development in America of institutions of higher 
learning comparable to the universities of Europe. Equally important was 
the perennial problem of finance. Even should young Americans become in- 
terested in higher education, how were great universities to be supported? 

The efforts of American educators to meet these problems during the 
period before 1860 are described in this brief but detailed volume by an 
Assistant Professor of History at the University of Chicago, Dr. Storr 
has examined an impressive mass of material, including personal manu- 
scripts, institutional records, tracts, and addresses. While his emphasis on 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and other eastern colleges reflects the educa- 
tional leadership of that area, he gives little attention- to the advanced 
work being offered during the period in a number of institutions in the 
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West and South, carefuily leaving the study of the ante bellum develop- 
ment of graduate education in the South to “someone able to spend much 
time in research at the Southeri universities” (p. 186). 

As the influence of the German universities was increasingly felt in 
America the older colleges, devoted to the presentation of knowledge rather 
than to research, seemed seriously inadequate. By 1859, Harvard had made 
some progress toward the establishment of a separate graduate school, and 
by 1860 Yale had organized a program leading to the Ph.D. At both colleges 
the faculty consisted of resident scholars; but, in 1851-55, Henry Tappan 
and Alexander Bache attempted to establish a great national university to 
be staffed by America’s greatest scholars, who would periodically come to 
New York City or to Albany to lecture. When adequate financial support 
for this plan could not be found, Tappan attempted to persuade Peter 
Cooper and William Astor to endow a university which would combine the 
facilities of all the colleges and major libraries of New York. 

Dr. Storr attributes the failure of this ambitious project to a lack of 
strong leadership and to the fact that philanthropists had not yet come to 
accept university building as a proper and desirable investment. As a stu- 
dent of local history, his comments on this attitude might have been valu- 
able. His study would have been more meaningful, too, had he attempted an 
evaluation of the charges of general indifference to advanced study. The 
appearance of the B.S. degree during this period indicates the presence of 
strong opposition to the classical curriculum. Did educators consider the 
possibility that more aggressive proposals for advanced work in science 
and technology would receive support from a public engrossed in the de- 
velopment of an industrial nation? Dr. Storr describes the failure of the 
efforts of the New York group; apparently he did not consider further 
analysis pertinent to his rather strictly defined study. 

By 1860 three approaches to the problem of graduate education were evi- 
dent, says the author. Some educators, like Benjamin Pierce, defined a 
university as an assembly of great scholars. Another group, exemplified by 
Yale, erected a graduate school upon the collegiate base, somewhat in the 
German fashion. The third group, following the example of Harvard, pro- 
posed the gradual enrichment of the curriculum until work of the highest 
level was offered to the most highly qualified and ambitious students. Thus, 
concludes Dr. Storr, the prewar reformers in education, by their experi- 
mentation, their successes and their failures, “set the agenda for change” in 
American graduate education and laid a firm basis for the work of such 
later educators as Daniel Coit Gilman. 


Vanderbilt University H. L. Swint 


Refrigeration in America: A History of a New Technology and Its Impact. 
By Oscar Earl Anderson, Jr. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
for University of Cincinnati, 1953. Pp. ix, 344. $6.00.) 

The impact of technology upon our nation’s habits of living is becoming 

increasingly important, and in no field of applied science has there been a 
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more significant development than in refrigeration technology, The United 
States is the only country in the world in which refrigeration is used ex- 
tensively, and the author of this little volume (slightly over 300 pages) 
has written an excellent history of its development. After reviewing briefly 
the harvesting of natural ice, the only ice our people had until late in the 
nineteenth century, he then describes the major inventions that led to 
mechanical refrigeration. 

Early refrigerators were very simple. They consisted of insulated wooden 
boxes, lined with tin or zinc, and with shelves to hold food, but they were 
never satisfactory. The demand for ice in public eating places, hotels, dairies, 
meat packing houses, and butcher shops was always greater than the supply. 
The growth of cities following the close of the Civil War was accompanied 
by greater demands for fresh foods. Meat packers and fruit growers intro- 
duced refrigerator cars, that is cars filled with blocks of natural ice, to haul 
their products to Eastern markets. But the supply of natural ice was never 
sufficient. Artificial mechanical refrigeration had to come, and come quickly. 
European scientists contributed much of the theoretical knowledge, but the 
American scientists, inventors, and technologists brought refrigeration into 
actual use. A number of technical advances occurred in mechanical re- 
frigeration during the last two decades of the nineteenth century, notably 
in the use of refrigerants, compressors, and in the use of electricity for 
power rather than steam. After 1910 the natural ice industry lost ground 
rapidly, and by the 1920's it ceased to be big business. 

One of the major developments in mechanical refrigeration was the in- 
troduction of the cold storage warehouse. Considerable opposition was voiced 
by people who did not understand the preservative qualities in frozen 
foods, but this died out when the opponents of cold storage could not prove 
any solid charge against food kept in cold storage. The science of refriger- 
ation was applied to a number of uses—air conditioning, purifying air, 
purifying tobacco, regulating studio and laboratory temperatures, use by 
textile manufacturers, nurserymen, florists, and even metallurgists. 

Quick freezing processes, first developed in the fish industry, have become 
one of the most spectacular developments in refrigeration, The American 
diet has undergone many changes as a result of refrigeration. It saw an 
increase in consumption of citrus fruits, leafy green vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, and a corresponding decrease of potatoes and grain products. Since 
Clarence Birdseye patented the quick-freezing process, the sale of frozen 
foods has been phenomenal. Another notable result of refrigeration has 
been the development of locker plants and home freezers. 

The author has been most meticulous in documenting his material and 
has combed through thousands of references, magazine articles, monographs, 
official documents, and histories of tndustries. All in all, this study may 
well set a pattern for similar projects in the history of technology. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun W. Oliver 
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John Elmer Reed Memorial, a Publication of Erie County Historical 
Society. (Erie, Pennsylvania: The Society, 1952. Pp. 62.) 

John Elmer Reed Memorial, a Publication of Erie County Historical Society. 
(Erie, Pennsylvania: The Society, 1952. Pp. 62.) 


AV series of seven historical essays in honor of John Elmer Reed, for many 
years president of the Erie County Historical Society, who died in 1948. 
The opening essay, “The Erie Extension of the Pennsylvania Canal,” was 
written by Mr. Reed himself. The other essays are: “Erie Saengerfest— 
1900,” by Emelia C. Bark; “Retaliation for the Burning of Dover,” by 
Thomas W. Turnbull; “Pennsylvania Population Company,” by Nelson 
Hale; “Congressmen from the 29th District of Pennsylvania,” by John 
W. Ray; “With Roosevelt at Tehran,” by W. P. Rusterholtz; and “Der 
Pennsylfawnisch Ditesch,” by Max Darone. 


Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland, Tzventy-eighth Report. 
(Baltimore, Maryland: The Society, 1953. Pp. 94.) 
This report contains eight articles pertaining to the history of the Germans 
in Maryland and neighboring areas. 


Historical Development of the American Flag. By William A. Markoe. 
(Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1952. Pp. 16. $1.00.) 


The purpose of this publication is stated as being “not to contradict any 
accepted opinions about the origin and evolution of the American flag but 
rather to add fuller details and consequently a degree of finer historicity 
to the conclusions already held by the best authorities.” Special attention is 
given to the Markoe flag, the first known American flag to boast thirteen 
stripes symbolical of the union between the colonies. Brief mention is made 
of the Betsy Ross story, which is dismissed as an American legend whose 
truth cannot be historically proven. 


Delaware Becomes A State. By John A. Munroe. (Newark, Delaware: 
University of Delaware Press, 1953. Pp. 28.) 


This is the second pamphlet published in the Institute of Delaware History 
and Culture Pamphlet Series. 








